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Conducted by J. H. Brown, who lives on his 
farm at Climax, Mich., which is conducted as 
the Michigan Farmer Experiment Farm. All 
correspondence for this department should be 
sent to Climax, Mich. 








THE ANNUAL ROUND-UP FARM- 
ERS’ INSTITUTE. 





RESUME OF PAPERS PRESENTED AND 
LEADING DISCUSSIONS OCCURRING AT 
LAST WEEK'S HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL 
MEETING. 

The third annual Round-up of Michi- 


gan State Farmers’ Institutes was 
called to order in the Armory at the 
‘Agricultural Col- 
lege, Wednesday 
morning, by Su- 


perintendent Ken- 
yon L. Butterfield. 
Roland Morrill, of 
Benton Harbor, 
was asked to pre- 
side over the 
morning session. 
In taking the chair 
he said that this 
was to be a model 
institute. He urged 
the necessity of 
keeping within the 
time allotted tq 
each :on the _ pro- 





gram, and_ said 
that every one 
present should 


consider it his in- 
stitute. 

In his address of 
jwelcome Pres. J. 
L. Snyder, of the 
College, said that 
it was with great 
pleasure that the 
College authori- 
ties welcomed the 





question of fancy with the average 
farmer, but one of economy and pro- 
duction, and the production of a sheep 
suitable for the market. 

If he could speak of the question 
from the standpoint of wool alone, the 
Merino would claim his attention; if 
for mutton alone, the Southdown; if 
for the profitable production of early 
lambs, the Dorset-Horned; if for a 
large amount of mutton, some of the 
long-wools. 

The ideal mutton sheep is one which 
not only prodvces mutton economically 


but carries its flesh where the most ! 
valuable cuts are found, namely, the 
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as well as breed cross. All improved 
stock has been built up by careful feed- 
ing and management, and you cannot 
expect to preserve this quality .with- 
out continued good care. -All the year 
around, and not periodical good care, 
was suggested. All changes of food, or 
other management, should be made 
gradually. As a general rule, it pays 
well to dip sheep regularly; he believed 
the best time to be from a weerF to ten 
days after shearing. A well told inci- 
dent illustrated the truth that more 
sheep die of a lack of “grub” in the 
stomach than from grub in the head. 
The discussion of this subject was 





live, closely shorn twin lamb of the 
same cross. There was but five pounds 
difference in their weight, they weigh- 
ing about 130 pounds each; the dressed 
carcass weighed 7144 pounds, of which 
16 pounds was leg of mutton, worth 15 
cents per pound; 23% pounds loin, 
worth 12% cents per pound; 13 pounds 
chop, the best of which is worth 12% 
cents; 8% pounds shoulder, valued at 
10 cents per pound; 10% pounds bris- 
ket, worth 5 cents per pound, but slow 
sale at that figure. This shows that 
the retail value of the lamb 
something over $8.00; he considered 
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this lamb almost an ideal mutton 
sheep, and thought 
it plain enough 


that such a lamb 
would pay a hand- 
some profit;he urg- 
ed the importance 
of producing a 
sheep _or lamb 
Iwhich would pro- 
duce as heavy cuts 
of loin, back and 
leg of mutton with 
as little bunch or 
internal fat as 
possible. The loin 
cut alone of the 
‘above described 
worth 
tween one-third 
and one-half of 
the total value of 
the careass. 
People of deli- 
cate tastes often 
refuse to eat mut- 
ton because of 
the woolly taste; 
he explained that 
this was very of- 
ten due to the 
carelessness of 
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lege felt a particular interest in insti- 
tutes because they were really begun 
by our institution. For years the Col- 
lege has considered institute work as a 
part of its legitimate work, and now 
since they have been more or less re- 
lieved of the responsibility and work 
of the institutes by thorough and sep- 
arate organization, the College still 
holds its interest in the movement. All 
connected with the College will still 
continue to do all in their power to 
make the institutes a success. In clos- 
ing, he gave a very cordial invitation 
to visit all departments of the College. 
Concluding he said: ‘We trust that 
you will be pleased and profited by 
your short stay with us as much as 
we feel honored with your presence.” 

Hon. Geo. McKerrow, Madison, 
Wis., then spoke on the subject, ‘‘The 
ideal. mutton sheep.” Mr. McKerrow 
is not an advocate of any particular 
breed for the general farmer. As a 
breeder, he has found it difficult 
enough to select a breed suited to his 
conditions and fancy. But it is not a 





must be good in the top line, broad 
and thickly fleshed in the back and 
loins, and with full thighs. You can- 
not expect to produce the best quality 
of mutton on sheep with narrow backs 
and thin thighs. 

Having secured a proper type of 
sheep for the production of mutton, 
the question of best management be- 
comes an important one. For the av- 
erage farmer he did not advise the se- 
lection of pure-bred ewes, but rather 
the best grades. In the selection of 
stock sheep the farmer can afford to 
overlook many fancy points which 
would be important for the breeder of 
pure-bred sheep to take into considera- 
tion. He emphasized strongly the need 
cf selecting sheep wiih vigorous con- 
stitutions. Short, strong neck, broad 
head, with good width between the 
eyes, a proud carriage, and a bright, 
pink skin all indicate good constitu- 
tion. While the fleece of a mutton 


sheep is of minor consideration, he said 
it should be bright and lustrous. 
Mr. McKerrow believes in feed cross 





in order to maintain and increase the 
demand for mutton it will be necessary 
for our farmers and sheep raisers to 
produce the ideal mutton sheep. It is 
well known that the American people 
are not a mutton-eating people. Conse- 
quently, we must be doubly careful 
that the quality of the mutton produc- 
ed shall be first class. The points em- 
phasized in the discussion were the 
quantity and quality of the -mutton 
produced. The lamb which is in the 
greatest demand in the market today 
is the well fattened one weighing from 
65 to 95 pounds. Anything heavier 
must be sold for export or else at a 
reduced pr:ce in the home market. It is 
not so much the weight of the lamb as 
a whole which is important as_ the 
weight of those cuts which are most 
valuable from the butchers’ standpoint. 

Prof. Mumford had on exhibition 
the carcasses of two lambs, showing 
the manner in which they were cut up 
and their value when sold at retail. It 
was interesting to compare the carcass 
of a Southdown-Leicester cross with a 


certainly not after handling the pelt. 
The mutton of a lamb rapidly 
grown by judicious feeding, and care- 
fully slaughtered, is as toothsome, and 
perhaps more digestible, than most 
other meats. Too large sheep are lia- 
ble to produce coarse mutton. 


Under the general head of “The 
selection of ideal animals,” Jason 


Woodman, of Van Buren county, gave 
a ten-minute talk on “The beef steer.’ 
His excuse for keeping steers was to 
eat up what he raised; to get rid of 
corn, hay and straw. A great amount 
of wheat is produced in his section, 
and he wants something to eat up the 
by-products of growing such crops, and 
eat them out doors. He has fed all 
kinds of cattle, including Jerseys. He 
generally buys his steers in Chicago be- 
cause he cannot get enough good ones 
of local farmers. He is not particular 
about the age of the steers so long as 
they are thrifty and weigh from 750 
to 850 pounds. He prefers a steer 
which already carries a reasonable 
amount of flesh, experience having 
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proved that such steers take on fat 
more readily than those without ex- 
ternal evidence of a tendency to lay 
on fat. 

He prefers steers which show con- 
siderable of the blood of some of the 
beef breeds of cattle. He does not buy 
Jerseys or Holsteins, because he finds 
them poor feeders. He buys dehorned 
cattle. Prefers those with broad, flat 
backs, good bone; not too fine. Ex- 
perience shows him that the market 
favors a steer of 950 to 1,150 pounds, 
smooth and well fattened. He sug- 
gested that the butter dairy business 
this country is apt to be overdone. For 
the average farmer he thought the 
Shorthorn the most profitable breed, 
because while producing good beef 
they also give a fair amount of milk. 

I. N. Cowdrey, of Gratiot Co., talked 
on “The Profitable Hog.” Mr. Cow- 
drey breeds pigs for what they will 
bring in the market. He is an advo- 
cate of no particular breed, believing 
that there are good ones in all breeds 
and poor ones as well. Success in hog 
raising depends more on the man than 
on the breed. You cannot make a 
good hog from a scrub pig. He urged 
the importance of good foundation 
stock. Selects for coarse, heavy bone. 
Breeders in the past have made the 
mistake of breeding too fine. for show. 
Do not purchase stock animals from 
show herds. Mr. Cowdrey has never 
been an advocate of crossing forthe 
production of pork, but breeds his 
stock pure. The principal reason for 
this is to secure uniformity in color, 
form.and size. 

Constant growth is an important fac- 
tor in the economical production of 
pork. A pig should weigh more at 
night than it does in the morning. 
What we want is a pig that will make 
the most pounds in the least time on 
the smallest amount of feed and that 
will sell for the most money when fat- 
tened. In the management of his hogs, 
Mr. Cowdrey believes in making them 
do the most of the work. He sets aside 
twelve acres each year for hog pasture, 
and carries out a systematic rotation 
of crops which furnishes good pasture 
from early spring till late fall. The 
principal crops used are rye, clover and 
peas. He supplements this food by 
throwing over green corn at about the 
boiling stage, using stalks and all. He 
feeds considerable soaked corn to fat- 
tening pigs but uses less heating foods 
for breeding stock. 

Owing to the absence of A. M. 
Welch, of Ionia county, who had been 
assigned the subject of “The Dairy 
Cow,” Colon C. Lillie, of Ottawa coun- 
ty, responded to the request to give a 
five-minute talk on this topic. He said 
the ideal dairy cow was the one which 
would produce the greatest amount of 
butter the cheapest. The dairy form, 
while often an indication of the in- 
dividual excellence of a cow, was not 
always a sure guide. He spoke of his 
own experience in being often deceived 
by selecting cows by the dairy form 
alone. Form should always be backed 
up by performance. He considered the 
scales and Babcock test almost indis- 
pensable in arriving at any definite 
conclusion as to the value of a cow for 
the production of milk, butter or 
cheese. 

In the discussion which followed the 
above topics it was brought out that 
the best time to market pigs was from 
six to seven months old, and at that 
time they should weigh frem 150 to 200 
pounds. Clover hay, roots, salt, ashes 
and charcoal were all considered nec- 
essary in keeping up the health of the 
animal. Several expressed their pref- 
erence for Duroc-Jerseys, some using 
them pure while others crossed with 
the Poland-China. The majority agreed 
that it was bad practice to cross 
breeds of different colors. 

The feeding of corn alone had, in the 
experience of many, been found injur- 
ious to young pigs, and while it pro- 
duced fat- it did not grow the pigs as 
well as some other foods. Mr. Wood- 
man thought he could buy good steers 
at four cents, feed them on clover hay 
and sixteen-cent corn, then sell them 
at four cents per pound and make a 
profit. 


HOW AND 


TO IMPROVE LIVE STOCK 
GRAIN MARKETS. 

Robert Gibbons, editor of The Mich- 
igan Farmer, came next, with a paper 
entitled, “To What Extent can the 
Grain and Stock-Feeders of Michigan 
Improve the Market for their Prod- 
ucts?” Taking the portion of the ques- 
tion relating to live stock, he said the 
first requisite was well-bred animals. 
That is, animals which had been care- 
fully selected and bred for the pur- 
poses for which they were required. 
In the horse there must be size, beauty 
and style. Given these requisites, there 





could. be much done to improve the 
market for it by keeping it in good 
condition, so as to make it as attract- 
ive as possible to the buyer. No horse 
should be put into market while low in 
flesh. It should also be nicely broken, 
and when exhibited for sale should 
have everything around it neat and 
clean. If shown to harness, then the 
vehicle and harness should be of a 
style to add to the appearance of the 
animal, not detract from it. Extra 
work in fitting a horse for market al- 
ways pays. He should carry flesh 
enough to give him beauty of forth 
and that substantial look which is al- 
ways associated with strength. His 
skin should shine like satin, which is 
always rightly regarded as a sign of 
sound health. This requires work, 
but it is work that always pays. 

Some of the above remarks will ap- 
ply to cattle, sheep and hogs. To re- 
turn a profit to the feeder these ani- 
mals must contain more or less good 
blood, because without it we cannot 
get the qualities sought after. They 
must not only grow quickly, but when 
matured will have the special qualities 
demanded by the butcher in his busi- 
ness. They must have the conforma- 
tion which will give the largest share 
of the primest cuts to live weight. 
Given these requisites, the work of the 
farmer and feeder is to utilize them 
to the greatest possible extent so as to 


increase their value. To that end 
the animals must be _ well fed 
and cared for, and when ready 
for market made _ as _ attractive 
as possible. To attract buy- 


ers one important point is uniformity 
—have each lot offered as nearly sim- 
ilar as possible in size, condition, form 
and color. This applies to all lines 
of farm stock. Cattle should be de- 
horned before feeding is begun, and 
the best time is while the animal is 
still a calf. Then cattle should be kept 
clean; and if given a thorough brush- 
ing every few days it will not only 
add to their appearance, but they will 
do much better while feeding. The 
steer that has his hair filled with dirt, 
chaff, seeds, or vermin will never feel 
quiet or contented. This brushing also 
improves their handling qualities, a 
most important factor in fixing values. 
In marketing hogs and sheep uniform- 
ity is very desirable. For that reason 
it was not good policy to cross breeds 
of different colors. The black hog 
should be crossed with a black hog, 
and the white one with another white 
one. A Berkshire and a Poland-China 
crossed all right, as did a Chester 
White and a Victoria. A bunch of 
hogs of different colors always looks 
cheap. The different colors should be 
sorted out, and each lot sold alone. It 
is the same with sheep. If you have 
grade long-wool, middle wool, or Me- 
rino lambs in the bunch you are feed- 
ing, sort them out, and market each 
sort by itself. Have their fleeces in 
good shape, free from dust, seeds, or 
chaff, and trimmed so as to give them 
a neat appearance. The work will pay. 

In selling grain the conditions are 
so fixed in this State that extra qual- 
ity, work and: care will not bring their 
proper value in the market. By a 
process of manipulation, sophisticating 
and degrading, the leading grades of 
grain have been completely eliminated, 
and only second and third-class grades 
are ever reported as sold in this State. 
For instance: The farmer who places 
a clean, sound sample of wheat in the 
market in this State, from 60 to 62 Ibs. 
in weight per measured bushel, will 
only receive pay for wheat weighing 
56 to 58 Ibs. per measured bushel, 
and “reasonably clean.’ The top grade 
of white and the top grade of red 
wheat has been done away with, in 
order that the buyer and dealer may 
profit at the expense of the producer. 
That there are large amounts of high- 
grade wheat and other grains pro- 
duced in this State is known to each 
of you, and yet not one bushel of it 
ever goes outside of the State 
through the usual channels of trade. 
Here is the explanation: If you bring 
a load of clean red wheat to market, 
which weighs 60 lbs. to the measured 
bushel, the buyer only pays you the 
Detroit price for No. 2 red, less freight, 
commission, inspection, ete. If the 
buyer skipped that grain to Detroit he 
could only get the price of No. 2 for it. 
So he determines to add sufficient 
screenings to bring it down to a No. 2 
grade. He can take eight pounds of 
good wheat out of a bushel, add seven 
pounds of screenings, and he has 
wheat weighing 59 lbs. to the bushel. 
His profit is the difference between 
the value of the eight pounds of good 
wheat and the seven pounds of screen- 
ings. As the wheat would then be of 
proper weight for No. 2, and reasona- 





bly clean, it would still sell as No. 2. 
Wheat is worth about 15¢c per 
pound in Detroit, and screenings cost 
about 12%c to 15c per bushel, perhaps 
up to 25 cents—wuich would be, at the 
highest price, about %c per pound. 
Eight pounds of good wheat would be 
worth 12 cents; seven pounds of 
screenings, 3% cents; net profit to the 
buyer, 8% cents per bushel, besides his 
regular commission. It is well known 
that screenings have been purchased in 
Chicago by the car-load and shipped 
into this State for mixing purposes. 
Also, that the business has become so 
general that regular mixing houses 
have been established for years near 
Detroit, and at several points in the 
interior, and Michigan farmers are de- 
frauded out of thousands of dollars 
every year through this manipulation 
of their grain. It is not only wheat 
that suffers, but oats, barley, rye, clo- 
ver seed, and timothy seed. Just look 
at the matter under present conditions: 
For two months the price of No. 2 
red wheat in the Chicago market has 
averaged from 5 to 10 cents per bush- 
el higher than in Detroit. At this date, 
Saturday, Feb. 19, No, 2. red is worth 
$1.04@$1.06 in Chicago, and only 98%4c 
in Detroit. Yet not a bushel of Michi- 
gan wheat is going to Chicago. Why? 
Because our wheat is so degraded that 
it will not pass Chicago inspection, and 
shippers can make more by mixing 
it and shipping it to Detroit. The only 
remedy for this state of facts is a sys- 
tem of State inspection, by which dis- 
interested parties will pass upon the 
wheat as it comes from the farm, and 
fix its grade, and therefore its -value. 
Then the farmer who grows good 
grain will secure its true value, and 
the quality of the wheat, corn, oats, 
barley and rye will improve from year 
to year, because it will then pay the 
producer to bring such grain to mar- 
ket. 
THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 

In the afternoon Hon. Wm. Ball, of 
Hamburg, took up the subject “The 
Stock Feeder’s Side of the Fertility 
Question.” In his opinion soil fertility 
has not been increasing but decreasing 
on the farms of Michigan for several 
years. One way to get more out of live 
stock on the farm is to make our farms 
more fertile. Increase our stock so that 
we can consume every bushel of corn; 
oats and barley, together with all hay, 
straw and so forth, which is produced 
on the farm. Every bushel of grain 
sold from the farm is a loss so far as 
fertility is concerned. He gave a word 
of caution not to go to the other ex- 
treme and keep too much stock on too 
small an area. No farmer is warranted 
in keeping more stock than he can keep 
well. Some of the food which is fed 
to stock is necessarily used to build up 
the animal, which removes a certain 
part of the original fertilizing constit- 
uent in the food. 

Speaking of making the best use of 
manure he says that he knew of no 
time when it was worth more than 
when it was first made; by distributing 
it directly upon the ground at that 
time nothing is wasted. All straw and 
coarse fodder which cannot be used 
for feed should be freely used as bed- 
ding, to absorb all liquids, which are a 
very valuable constituent for fertiliz- 
ing purposes. 

In the discussion which followed this 
paper several suggested the use of a 
small amount of land plaster in the 
stables to absorb the ammonia, which 
would otherwise escape. Dr. Kedzie 
said that just enough plaster should be 
used to take up the ammoniacal odor 
and no more. 

L. J. Post, of Lowell, discussed the 
“Commercial Fertilizer” side of the 
fertility question. During his early ex- 
perience as a farmer he made frequent 
use of plaster, salt, and lime, but found 
in each case that after using for a 
series of years they did not seem to 
give as good results as when he began 
their use. He believed that there were 
two places on the farm where com- 
mercial fertilizers could be used to 
advantage: First, on a hoed crop that 
is to be followed by grain and seeding. 
For example, used upon potatoes, fol- 
lowed by wheat and clover. The fer- 
tilizer in this way becomes thoroughly 
worked into the soil and greatly bene- 
fits the subsequent seeding. 

So much difference exists in soils 
that it is necessary for the farmer to 
experiment a‘little and find out what 
kind of fertilizers give the best results. 
He believed his soil in Kent county to 
be deficient in potash. The second place 
that he had found commercial fertiliz- 
ers of value was on orchards. 

He urged farmers not to use com- 
mercial fertilizers in a haphazard man- 
ner. Fertilizers may be classed as di- 
rect and indirect; the indirect, such as 





plaster, salt and lime, depend largely 
on their ability to release the elements 
already in the soil, thus acting as a 
stimulant; the direct contain the essen- 
tial elements of plant food. Humus is 
dead animal or vegetable matter in 
process of decay, which during that 
process forms carbonic acid, which 
also releases plant food from the soil. 


T. B. Terry, so well known, at least 
by reputation, to Michigan farmers, 
spoke on the question “How I preserve 
the Fertility of My Farm.” He grows 
clover in a three-year rotation; first 
turning under a clover sod he plants 
potatoes; the potatoes are followed by 
wheat, which is seeded to clover. and 
the third year he gets his main clover 
crop. 

Clover has the power of feeding on 
the nitrogen of the air and in the soil. 
Nitrogen is one of the most valuable 
and expensive fertilizers necessary for 
successful growth of plants. Since 
four-fifths of the air is nitrogen it 
shows how valuable the clover plant 
is when it has the power of collecting 
this nitrogen from the air. He sfated 
that he had secured soil fertility. for 
nothing, or less than nothing. 

Clover is a much deeper feeder than 
wheat, oats, corn and so forth. It not 
only takes up nitrogen, but pumps up 
potash and phosphoric acid from the 
subsoil, which the roots of corn, oats 
and other crops do not reach. 

Another benefit which clover exerts 
in the soil fertility question is in shad- 
ing the ground; it is a law of nature 
that shady lands grow richer and bare 
lands grow poorer. You cannot lay a 
single straw upon the earth without 
increasing its fertility. As a rule when 
bringing up the fertility of his farm he 
did not remove but a part of the clover 
from the land on which it grew, but al- 
lowed it to mature and then plowed it 
under. 

He has found it good practice to clip 
the clover. some time during the early 
fall the first season after the wheat has 
been removed. This acts as a mulch 
and insures a good crop of clover the 
following year. During twenty-eight 
years he has never sold a load of clover 
hay off the farm. Lands deficient in 
vegetable matter are greatly improved 
by plowing under a ripened clover 
crop. 

He generally gets two crops of clover 
in a year, cutting the first for hay. 
turning the second under. He does not 
sell any of the straw produced on the 
farm. He aims to sell as much water 
and as little fertility as possible. To 
accomplish this, his principal money 
crops are potatoes and milk. He 
stated that there was only about 1 
dollar’s worth of fertilizer, computed 
on the basis of commercial fertilizer 
value, in a ton of potatoes, and only 
about two dollars’ worth in a ton of 
milk. The fertility removed from the 
farm by the sale of wheat and other 
products is returned to the farm by 
the purchase of a considerable quan- 
tity of wheat bran, which is fed to the 
cows. 

All the manure made by the stock 
is carefully preserved; cement floors 
are under. the horses and cattle. If 
such floors are well made they are not 
as slippery as plank floors. The cement 
floor is laid directly on solid ground, 
three inches thick under the stock. 
and two inches under mangers and 
feeding alleys. To construct a good 
floor, great care is necessary; gravel 
free of soil must be selected and thor- 
oughly mixed with cement as follows: 
One part of cement to two parts of 
gravel by measure. 

Mr. Terry has found by experience 
that it is not always possible to apply 
manure directly to the field as soon as 
made, for on rolling land, or during 
soft, open weather, it is bad practice to 
get onto the land and apply it. This 
necessitates a plan for storing the 
manure made. He uses a manure shed 
which is an open covered shed ad- 
jacent to his barns; this shed is also 
found a very convenient and comfort- 
able yard for turning the stock out int» 
in bad weather. His cows are all de- 
horned, so that there is little danger 
in running them in a small yard. This 
yard is about 18 inches lower than the 
level of the stable floor; the manure 
is kept spread evenly over the surface 
and plenty of straw used as an ab- 
sorbent. His farm is composed of 
about thirty-five acres of cultivated 
land, and he keeps about twenty-five 
animals; he estimates that his stock 
produces about four hundred dollars’ 
worth of fertilizer a year, figured at 
commercial fertilizer rates. He con- 
sidered it a conservative estimate 
when he stated that one-half of the 
manure produced on the farms of this 
country is wasted. 

About one-third of the cultivated 
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land is manured each year; he has se- 
cured the best results by top-dressing 
the poor places in his clover fields. He 
considers it important that the land 
should be occupied by a live crop in 
winter. He believes that thorough, lib- 
eral, and deep tillage has been an im- 
portant factor in building up the fer- 
tility of his farm. He no longer thinks 
he must cultivate his potatoes just so 
many times during the season, but that 
he must keep at it and cultivate them 
as often as possible. He considers the 
cultivation of potatoes as good as the 
old system of summer fallowing with 
all its advantages and none of its dis- 
advantages. He made plain the fact 
that to get the best results from tillage 
there must be a large amount of humus 
in the soil. In these ways Mr. Terry 
has not only preserved, but greatly in- 
creased, the fertility of his farm. From 
a farm which would scarcely produce 
a crop worth harvesting he has been 
able to grow, one year, an average of 
47 3-4 bushels of wheat to the acre. 


He is very confident that good money 
can be made on the farm now as form- 
erly, perhaps not so easily or rapidly. 

“THE OLEOMARGARINE FIGHT” 
was the title of a strong paper present- 
ed Wednesday evening by Dairy and 
Food Commissioner BE. O. Grosvenor. 
We quote a number of the more ‘m- 
portant paragraphs: 

“The enforcement of an unpopular 
statute is a proposition of many and 
varied experiences. The history of the 
liquor law of this State seems to in- 
dicate that no matter how unfavor- 
able a law may be considered by those 
against whom it most universally op- 
erates, its enforcement can neverthe- 
less be secured by persistent and ag- 
gressive efforts. Slowly and surely the 
various State enactments, aimed to 
restrain and control the fraudulent sale 
of imitation butter, are getting the 
better of the oleomargarine trust, and 
their effect is seen in the constantly de- 
creasing output of the imitation butter 
factories.” 


“From the report of the internal 
revenue department we find that the 
first year this law was in operation, the 
year 1887, there was manufactured 
twenty-one and a half million pounds; 
that this amount increased yearly up 
to and including 1894, when very nearly 
70,000,000 pounds were produced. The 
years ’95 and ’96 show a decrease, the 
production ofthe latter year being only 
50,000,000. 

“How has it been with butter? The 
year 96 showed an increase of thirteen 
and a half millions over the production 
of the previous year in the state of 
Iowa alone; and taking the figures 
furnished by the railroads of butter 
shipped: east of Chicago, there was an 
increase ‘of 21 per cent in the year 
"95-96," 

“The states of Iowa, Wisconsin and 
Massachusetts have been quite success- 
ful in the enforcement of this anti- 
color statute.” 

“The Michigan Dairy and Food De- 
partment, as a servant of the people 
of Michigan, is charged with the en- 
forcement of laws having to do with 
the sale of food products. It is pro- 
vided with liberal means to enforce the 
laws and is directing a fair share of 
this means to secure enforcement of 
those laws which especially guard the 
dairy interests of the State. The pro- 
ducers of dairy products can assist 
very largely by giving us their moral 
aid and material backing.” 

“In the writer’s judgment the farm- 
ers and agricultural associations of 
Michigan must remain alert and alive 
to the work in hand to secure the en- 
forcement of this class of laws.” 

“Through continual prosecutions we 
have been able to make the business of 
selling colored oleomargarine contrary 
to law unprofitable. ; 

“Michigan In less than six months’ 
experience with the oleomargarine law 
is freer from the fraudulent sale oj 
imitation butter than many of the 
older states where the law has been in 
force for years. The writer has an inti- 
mate ‘knowledge of the condition of 
affairs in the southern seven tiers of 
counties in the lower peninsula, and 
nowhere in that section is oleomarga- 
rine now sold brightly colored in imita- 
tion of butter. Imitation butter manu- 
facturers have been forced from a 
bright yellow shade down to selling 
goods nearly white.” é 

“But oleomargarine will flourish 
nevertheless until all states have 
forced manufacturers to sell it and 
have it known and used for what it 
really is. It is our opinion that, if the 
dairymen of the State shall see to it 
that this law is enforced and that the 
Dairy and Food Department is prop- 
erly supported in this fight, the days 
of imitation butter in Michigan are 











numbered. Without the support and 
hearty co-operation of Michigan dairy- 
men, it must not Be expected imitation 
butter will be driven out of, or, if 


driven out of, will remain out of the 


markets of Michigan.” 
“TRAVELING LIBRARIES.” 


This topic was handled by Mrs. Mary 
C. Spencer, State Librarian, who said: 

The law enacted by the legislature 
of 1895 was the result of a strong con- 
viction on my part that the State li- 
brary was not doing the work for the 
people of the commonwealth that the 
taxpayers had a right to demand. The 
use of the books was limited to the 
residents of Lansing and to those who 
could come to the capitol; the reflex 
action of this condition was bad, as the 
taxpayers of the State could very just- 
ly find fault with an institution to the 
support of which they were eontribut- 
ing, but from which they derived no 
benefit. This very obstinate fact had 
to be met whenever an appropriation 
was asked for. The new library law 
was the result of two years’ careful 
study on the part of the librarian; it 
was a new venture and every provision 
had to be guarded in the closest way, 
that the State library should be pro- 
tected from possible loss or damage. 

Acting under the “traveling library” 
provision, libraries are made up of 
fifty carefully selected books, about 
20 per cent of which is fiction, the bal- 
ance being divided between ethics, re- 
ligion, literature, biography, history 
and travels. Special libraries bearing 
on certain lines of work are also made 
up for use of study clubs, working in 
isolated portions of the State. Twenty- 
five of these special libraries are now 
in use. The books are sent out in neat 
oak eases and are accompanied by the 
simple machinery necessary for the 
eare and circulation of the books. 

The libraries are intended for the 
use of residents of the small villages 
and rural districts. They are for the 
benefit of those who are deprived of 
the library advantages of the large 
cities and literary centers of the State. 

A library can be obtained on applica- 
tion of twenty-five taxpayers in a rural 
community, a Grange or a Farmers’ 
Club, or in fact by any society organ- 
ized for study. The books may be kept 
from three to six months, then they 
can be returned and another set of 
fifty volumes will be sent. The only 
expense to the recipients is a yearly fee 
of $5, which is used in paying all of 
the transportation expenses, both going 
and coming, of as many libraries as are 
desired during the year. For the bene- 
fit of those localities where, while 
needing the books, they are unable to 
pay the whole fee, the amount has been 
divided so that one-fourth of it may 
be sent, which will pay for one library. 
It is desirable to pay the yearly fee 
if possible, as that insures libraries 
for the entire year. 

Over one hundred of these libraries 
are now circulating in the State. Fifty 
more can be made up under the pres- 
ent appropriation. The work must thep 
stop until the convening of the legts- 
lature in 1899. 

Michigan enjoys the proud distinc- 
tion of being the second state to es- 
tablish the “traveling library” system, 
New York being the first. Iowa adopt- 
ed the Michigan law almost verbatim, 
making an appropriation of $5,000 for 
the first year, which is double the 
amount of the first appropriation made 
by our State. : 

With a noble library of nearly 1,000 
books as a center, and with the ‘asso- 
ciate” and “traveling” library sys- 
tems reaching to the extreme limits 
of the State, and all accessible to the 
humblest citizen, the condition of the 
Michigan State Library may indeed 
be considered ideal. 

The closing.address of the evening 
was given by Hon, J. H. Brigham, As- 
sistant Secretary of the United States 


‘Department of Agriculture. His sub- 


ject, “The advantages and possibili- 
ties of union of action among farm- 
ers,” proved of great interest to those 
present, He realizes more and more 
the importance of agriculture, and 
while the farmer is the most indis- 
pensable and his industry the most 
important, he is often overlooked. 

There has not been gold and silver 
enough mined since 1834 to buy the 
products of the farm in the United 
States in a single year. The farmer 
should feel that he is necessary to the 
progress and happiness of. the world. 

The farmer is responsible to a cer- 
tain extent for the welfare of the 
whole commonwealth. We have been 
going through a period of depression, 
during which the farmers have been 
greatly embarrassed. The farmer is 
not alohe in this, for other branches 
of industry have suffered likewise. 





There can be no prosperity unless 
the farmers prosper. When the farm- 
er is favored with good crops, and 
can sell them at a fair price, then 
trade is good. 

The starting point in the return of 
prosperity began when farmers com- 
menced to get good prices for their 
products. We are apt to expect too 
much from other classes; about all 
we can hope for is their well wishes. 

Farmers agree that there are cer- 
tain laws that should be made for 
them, but when we look at it from the 
standpoint of the individual farmer 
out on his farm it looks well nigh 
impossible, and so it is; but if we can 
bring about the union we can accom- 
plish almost anything. You can com- 
bine all classes outside of the farming 
class, and put over against them this 
army of the tillers of the soil and you 
need not fear the results. The farm- 
ers can take care of agriculture; they 
can take care of themselves; they can 
take care of the country. In concert- 
ed union of action we can demand 
anything. 

Mr. Brigham thinks that farmers 
are imposed upon by bearing an un- 
just share of taxation. This state of 
things has been brought about not 
simply to bemean and enslave the 
farmer, but to enrich someone else. 
We are at fault for permitting such 
things. 

Farmers should not array them- 
selves against others who may be suc- 
ceeding. Any man who attempts to 
do this isan enemy rather than a 
friend of the farmer. What we want 
is farmers who are trained and 
skilled; who have the ability to oc- 
cupy any position within the gift of 
the nation to bestow. If there are not 
such men among farmers, if we have 
not the kind of timber to make law 
makers, let us go to work and grow 
them, educate them, and there is no 
better place to do this than right here 
in Michigan. 

Little can be accomplished except 
through organization, union and co- 
operation. Will the farmers do this? 
Mr. Brigham didn’t know; he thought 
the farmers were pretty obstinate and 
stubborn at times, but he believed 
they would. He could see a marked 
progress within the last twenty-five 
years. 

(Coneluded next week.) 








Heterinary® epartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 





possible to cure such a case without the 
use of knife. Perfect drainage should be 
obtained. Inject wound with one part bi- 
chloride mercury to 100 parts water three 
times a day, and alternate with lotion 
of carbolic acid one part to twenty parts 
water. Better use such lotion every 
other week. 

Hogs Have Lice.—Give me a cure for 
worms in pigs. Worms are about six or 
eight inches long, size of angleworms. 
Pigs are also lame, some in front feet 
and some behind. Have been feeding 
cornmeal ani some bran and middlings. 
They have a yard to run in and a good 
nest. W. S. C., Ionia, Mich.—Give one 
dram ground gentian and one dram pow- 
dered sulphate of iron once a day to each 
hog. 

Liver Parasites.—_I have lost five fat 
lambs this winter. They refuse to eat, 
and in two or three days they stagger and 
act as if they were blind, and when they 
lie down they dravweatheir heads back just 
as far as they can get them. They live 
three or four days after they get down 
before they die. Have opened them, and 
ag near as I can tell with the naked eye, 
should think they had parasitic liver 
worms. H. S., Lacey, Mich.—Give 
twenty grains santonin, half a dram areca 
nut, and half an ounce salt once a day. 


Indizgestion—I have eight pigs five 
months old that have not grown any nor 
gained a pound foz the last three’ months. 
Seem to be fat enough, but do not grow. 
Weigh about forty pounds. Seemed to do 
well until weaned. Weaned them when 
five weeks old. Have fed middlings and 
bran and milk. Also ground corn, oats ° 
and rye, scalded. They have exercise ev- 
ery day. Have fed charcoal and salts, 
also turpentine. W. S., Rochester, Mich. 
—Give one tablespoonful of the following 
mixture: Ginger, bicarbonate soda, sul- 
phate of iren, gentian and charcoal, 
equal parts, in feed. 


When writing advertisers mention Mich, Farmer 


A GOOD CHEAP FARM WAGON. 














In order to introduce their low metal wheels 
with wide tires, the Empire Mfg. Co., Quincy, 
Ill., have placed upen the market a farmer’s 
handy wagon, sold at the low price of $19.95. 
The wagon is only 25 inches high, fitted with 
24 and 30-inch wheels, with 4-inch tires. This 
wagon is made of best material throughout, 
an a guaranteed for one year. Catalogue 
giving full description will be mailed upon 
application to the manufacturers, who also 
furnish metal wheels at low prices, made any 
size and width of tire, to fitany axle. 


Lafayette Stock Farm. 


We are the largest im- 
porters of the Old- 
enburg German 
Coach Stallions in 
America. Our new 
importation arrived 
in ‘97. Large line of 
Black Norm ans from 
1,800 to 2.000 lbs. Big 
trotting Stallions and 










} 
~ 2 mie Bc ea. 
TT. Sees AX French Coach Stal- 
lions. Terms easy to good parties. 
J. CROUCH & SON, Prop., Lafayette, Ind. 





Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and synopsis of the case fully; also 
name and address of the writer. The initials 
will only be given. When an answer is re- 
quested by, mail it becomes private practice, 
mo a fee of one dollar must accompany the 
letter. 





Garget.—Cow calved Feb. ist; since then 
she has lost the use of one teat. J. H. L., 
Williamston, Mich.—Use a milking tube; 
foment udder with hot water three times 
a@ day. 

Cow has only one teat.—Cow calved one 
week ago. Gives milk out of one teat 
oS. > I “ Be a oe. cow. . oo M., 

Mighton, ch.—It will hardl a 
milk a cow that has one teat. ee 

Paralysis in Hind Quarters.—Pigs eight 
months old are weak in hind marta. Two 
of them cannot get up on their hind feet. 
S. P., Otsego, Mith.—Give more exercise 
and less feed. Give powdered colchicum, 
powdered nitrate potash and plenty of 
salt in feed. 

Impotent.—My Durham bull, coming two 
years old, is in good flesh and a fine indi- 
vidual, but fails to get cows with calf, J. 
H,. D., Memphis, Mich.—Nothing can be 
done for your bull. If he is in good health 
you had better try him once more before 
you fatten him. 

Indigestion.—Kept pigs in a pen after 
weaning. They did not do well. Fed 
corn, oats, and middlings, salted and 
cooked, A. S., Mich.—You feed your hogs 
too much. Change their feed. Keep the 
opp game and give charcoal and ginger in 

eed. 


Kidney Disease.—Eight ewes died after 
being sick only a few days. Were taken 
sick a week or two before lambing time. 
Only one got well. I feed timothy hay 
and cut straw. C. A. B., St. Ignace, Mich, 
—Ewes die from kidney disease. Give 
thirty drops fluid extract buchu four 
times a day. Make an examination of 
the next one that dies, ° 


Cows Abort.—What causes abortion in 
cows? Is there any cure for it? L. S. H., 
Mich.—Injuries frequently cause abortion, 
Eating ergotized food also causes abor- 
tion. Influenza is another very common 
cause. In fact any debilitating disease 
may cause it. If your cow aborts re- 
move her from others for three weeks. 


Surfeit—Sweeny.—Colt rubs against any- 
thing it can get at. Have looked for lice 
but find that animal is covered with scabs 
and the hair is coming out. In several 
places it has rubbed hair entirely off. H. 
C., Elsie, Mich.—Wash body with castile 
soap and water and apply one part Zeno- 
leum to fifty parts water twice or three 
times a week. 

Horse has fistula or running sore on top 
of withers. Has been in veterinary’s 
hands for a year. Medicine containin 
oil or grease seems to make it worse. i 
F., New Lothrop, Mich.—It is almost im- 





Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The GREAT FRENCH VETERINARY REMEDY 
A Safe, Speedy and 
POSITIVE CURE. 








ERY OR FIRING 


to juce scar or blemish. Safe 
(4 over week, Takes the see iter 
a tle. - 


Bpraine, Bore Ubroste Pies itis invaiuabie 


We GUARANTEE 2i.7.'esrast- 
over made. 


any or spavin cure mixture 
sarcsesaner coustle, Baleags eee Meats 


t b: 
6 “ite use,” Bend for ve cirpulara, 


“HE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleveland, 0, 
MENEAME RMI LR IT 


AnA.J.C.C. Bull Calf, dropped Nov. 12, ‘97; solid 
color, pure fawn, black points; very fine head with 
large prominent eyes, good size and thrifty. Dam, 
a@ two-year-old granddaughter and great grand- 
daughter of Exile of St. Lambert 13657, (50 daughters 
n the list). She gave 29 bs. of milk per day three 
weeks after calving. A very promising heifer with 
large, square udder and large, hea > teats. 
Sire, a Turmentor Pedro bull of very rich breeding. 
Would be cheap at $50, but must be sold and highest 
bid received before March 15th gets him, registered, 

crated and on board cars. JAS. H. MORRAY, 
Maple Grove Stock farm, Salem, Mich. 











iret A RT CHOKES treet sire 
No, 1 forall Stock. Before having cond xe 


and neighbor's names for FR Y on 
kinds, culture, yield (often 3,000 bu. p. a.), with 
prices and frt. rates to all points. Single bu. $1. 


J 2, VISSERING, box 91, Alton, [Il 








KI Rr Buflds 100 
3 THE YANKEE FIRE-KINDLE aan were 
ki ‘arrented 
3 years. Greatest Seller for ever invented. Sample with 
NEE RINDLER 00 


terms prepaid, lic. 7. ©0., OLNEY, ILL. 37, Ste. 
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Address all correspondence to MICHIGAN FARMER, 
Detroit, Mich. 








For The Michigan Farmer. 
BACON HOGS AND CURING BA- 
CON IN IRELAND. 





I have noticed a good deal in the 
papers of late about the bacon hog. 
Permit me to give the methods we 
employed to raise that animal in Ire- 
land. Irish bacon brings the highest 
price in the English market, and so 
must be the best.- I think there is 
very little difference which breed you 
have. The breed we had the best suc- 
cess with was very like the Poland- 
China. They were locally known as 
saddle-backs, from a _ broad white 
stripe across their backs. Their great 
point of excellence was the ease 
with which we could get them ready 
for market any time. We always tried 
to keep the pigs growing from the time 
they were born until fat, and have 
them ready for market at about six 
months old, when they would weigh 
from 12 to 16 stone (1% to 2 ewt.), and 
usually brought us 6 pence per Ib. live 
weight. 

The young pigs would be taught to 
eat as soon as possible, a little milk 
and middlings at first; after a little 
some potatoes or turnips would be 
added. We weaned them at from six 
to eight weeks old; from that time on 
they would be fed all they could eat 
of cooked potatoes or turnips and mid- 
dlings, fed rather sloppy at first. We 
usually let them run out every day 
until about four months old; when we 
shut them up in clean, comfortable 
quarters until finished for market. 

The turnips are first washed clean, 
and the larger ones cut into quarters 
before cooking. When done they are 
put in a large tub and chopped or 
mashed until there isn’t any lumps 
left. Barley meal is added until the 
whole mess is white and quite stiff. 
Any milk that can be spared from the 
calves and young pigs is also given, 
but they get no swill or any drink 
whatever once they are shut up. The 
pigs we fed for our own use would 
sometimes be fed one feed of oats each 
day. 

Our method of curing the meat was 
as follows: After the animal heat was 
all out of the carcass we cut it into 
hams, shoulders and sides. The differ- 
ent pieces were then thoroughly 
rubbed with salt on both sides. We 
then put some boards on the floor in 
some cool place, spread clean straw 
on the boards, then place a layer of 
meat on the straw, flesh side up. 
Sprinkle plenty of salt over it; then 
another layer of meat and some more 
salt, and a little saltpetre sprinkled on 
both layers. We now put on some 
more clean straw, some more boards, 
then walked it down and placed sev- 
eral heavy weights on the boards and 
left it remain a week, when it was 
taken up and rubbed with salt again 
and then put back for another week. 
It was then taken up again and rubbed 
and put back, to remain until the end 
of the sixth or seventh week, when 
it would be taken up and hung in the 
old-fashioned, wide chimney to smoke. 
There it was let stay until just before 
fly time, when it would be taken down 
and packed in oat hulls or put in bags 
made of factory cloth and white- 
washed and hung in the chimney, to 
remain until used. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


Lenawee Co., Mich. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


DEHORNING AND FEEDING. 





In issue of Feb. 5th, an item beaded 
“Manure and Stock,” the editor asks if 
the steers were dehorned, and to give 
my mode of feeding. Yes, they are de- 
horned, and I think any one opposed 
to dehorning would change his mind if 
he would try it. They drink quietly 
together; it-seems to make them all of 
the one disposition, and that is, not to 
molest each other. The editor is right 
in issue of 19th in saying: “Dehorned 
cattle will bring a little more.” They 
will if they are to be shipped, as they 
will not hurt each other in the ear. 

Our mode of feeding is not scientific, 
but it seems to make them fat. The 
cattle are tied with chains and fed corn 
in the ear, about six weeks during 
early winter; after this corn and oats, 
ground, about half of each, and.the 
last two months two-thirds corn and 
one-third oats. We feed twice a day 
from four to seven quarts, ac cording” 
to the amount each steer will take 
without getting stalled, and all the 


clover hay they will eat, which is very 
little. 
We water at noon, and think this is 
best, and they will @rink good, which 
they will not always if watered twice 
a day. They are cleaned off about 
twice a week the last month or so. It 
makes them feel better and look bet- 
ter. 
And now I want to thank friend Mar- 
shall for giving his mode of feeding, 
and also make a little correction. That 
cow stable trench he refers to should 
have read “cleaned every day, and 
hauled to the field about every two 
weeks.” 
Wayne Co. J. W. CARSON. 
Our correspondent says he is not 
feeding his cattle scientifically, but he 
is certainly using good judgment both 
in his management and selection of 
feed. He has the true idea of the 
value of corn, using it first as half his 
grain ration, and increasing it to two- 
thirds in the last two months. De- 
horning should be done before feeding 
is commenced. The best method is the 
use of caustic before the horns begin 
to show in the calf. Mr. Carson also 
appreciates the value of keeping his 
eattle clean, which is a considerable 
factor in making them quiet and con- 
tented, and therefore putting on flesh 
more quickly. If he would keep the 
cleaning up all the time the cattle are 
being fed he would find it a judicious 
move, as it puts the skin and hair of 
the animal in good condition, a great 
help to the animal’s doing well.—Ed. 
Farmer. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


RYE FOR BREEDING STOCK. 





Iam not much of a writer, but would 
like to answer a statement I saw in 
The Farmer regarding feeding rye to 
stock that are pregnant. For the last 
ten years I have raised more or less 
rye, and for the last seven years I have 
fed and sowed all I have raised until 
this season, and have never had any 
bad luck from it. Have fed it to cows 
and sheep, also to hogs. I get it 
ground and feed it to my stock dry, 
two quarts to a feed, twice a day; also 
to my hogs. The amount was not 
measured. I feed out of an old wash 
dish which will not hold water, and I 
generally feed them all I think they 
will eat, brood sows as well as the rest 
of the hogs. This winter I am feeding 
my brood sows corn and cold water 
and let them have the run of a five- 
acre orchard, feeding twice a day only. 
My sheep, thirty-eight in number, ewes 
and lambs, all run together, and I am 
feeding them timothy hay, corn fodder 
and bean pods once a day, and ground 
rye and oats mixed half and half as 
near as I can guess it, and they are 
doing well. I feed eight quarts once a 
day. Will feed this until lambs begin 
to drop, and then raise on the amount 
of feed. Will feed the same amount at 
a mess, but feed twice a day, and give 
them all the pure water I think they 
will drink. I generally water them 
twice a day, filling a tub in their shed, 
so that they have water all the time. 
Oakland Co., Mich. A. O. BOWEN. 





PAVED FLOORS FOR PIG PENS. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer. 
What is there against the use of hog- 
pens with paved floors? I have two 
pens that were paved with stone that 
were carefully laid with the large ends 
down, that the pigs have not been able 
to make any break on for more than 
a year. A neighbor has a cement 
floor in his hog-pen, but does not like 
it because it is so wet. 

Small stone are plenty, and plank 
are scarce and dear. I have had more 
fears of rats undermining and drop- 
ping them than of the pigs rooting 
them out, but so far they work well 
with plenty of litter. They will not 
clean out quite as nice as plank, but 
clean enough for all necessary pur- 
poses. 


Sanilac Co., J. M. 


Mich. 





STOCK NOTES. 





The Buffalo Mercantile Review re- 
cently reported the sale of a bull by 
Rus Bradley, of Oakland county, in the 
stock yards at that place, which 
weighed 2,360 lIbs., and brought the 
high price of $4.40 per hundred. It 
was taken for export. Now, that bull 
brought $103.84, after giving years of 
service to his owner, or more than 
most farmers would think of paying 
for a choice young bull with a whole 
life of usefulness before him, and a 
round price in the yards when no 
longer useful in the herd if put in good 
condition. The bull referred to above 
would have been cheap at $300 when 
young. There should be a large num- 





ber of just such bulls in use in Michi- 
gan, so that feeders would not have to 
go to the Chicago yards to purchase 
their cattle. 

In speaking of high prices paid for 
hogs in European markets, a Chicago 
packer is quoted as saying: “The very 
low price of the past two years drove 
the European stock people out of hogs. 
The scarcity has been emphasized by 
losses from an epidemic in Hungary. 
We are selling meats to Trieste, and in 
any ordinary year Austria-Hungary 
would be a shipper of product. This 
year it is importing to supply its own 
necessities. We are selling meats to 
Italy. There is nothing in the situa- 
tion to make a “‘bear” of one. If it had 
not been for the yellow fever panic we 
wouldn’t have anything cheaper than 
5¢ meat at any time. The market 
looks high now only in comparison 
with those prices forced by the south- 
ern panic over the fever.” 


Richard Gibson, the well-known Can- 
adian breeder of sheep, attended the re- 
cent convention of stockmen at Den- 
ver,-and gives his impression of the 
great West and its people in the follow- 
ing paragraph: “I have given. some 
facts and figures, and will now note 
some impressions made upon the mind 
of a stranger. Among the first is the 
universal feeling of state priority. 
Every man assures you that he lives in 
the best state, and that his state pro- 
duces the best in the world of almost 
everything. Another claims the purest 
water, the bluest sky, the biggest pota- 
toes, though one man wrote me four- 
teen pages, assuring me that the 
Greeley potato, weighing 97 pounds, 
did not grow. I like this state pride— 
it is a healthy pride. Another thing of 
the West that struck me was the im- 
mensity of everything—the larger 
mountains, the magnificent distances, 
great stretches of prairie and immense 
fields of corn. I may mention that I 
same in contact with a gentleman from 
Missouri who grew last year nearly 
800,000 bushels of corn, and was feed- 
ing 13,000 steers and 20,000 hogs. An- 
other is feeding 10,000 head of cattle, 
3,000 of which are in barn—one barn, 
remember. Another is feeding 297,000 
sheep, and so on.” 


When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 


LIME AND LIMING.—We would call the 
attention of farmers to the reprint of Bul- 
letin 46 of the Rhode Island Experiment 
Station recently issued by The Ohle- 
macher LimeCo., of Sandusky, O. The ne- 
cessity of the use of lime and its great 
value oa land is clearly shown by the re- 
sult of themany experiments. There is no 
cheaper and no better material to build up 
land, aid in the digestion of fertilizers, 
counteract harmful acids and enrich the 
soil than common lime. The above com- 
pany will be pleased to mail a copy of this 
bulletin free of charge to any — 
giving name and P.O. address plainly 


PUBLIC SALE sicrinorns 


At the Allen Stock Farm, Allen, Mich, 

On Wednesday, April 13th. 1898. 9 "good, 
young bulls ready for service, some herd headers, 
and 17 females representing both beef-and milking 
strains. Willalso sell about 20 head American Me- 
rino ewes of Mich. register. Sale at2 p.m. No post- 
ponement on account of weather. Write for catalog. 
T. M. SOUTHWORTH & SON, Allen, Hillsdale Co.,Mich. 














J. Ported Onttlen a | id, Polaiad-China swine, 


Choice young stock for 


HORTHORNS and POLLED RHAMsS, 
§ aan a ge bulls fe: r sale. Eb DURAN 
FREEMAN & SON, Flushing, Mich. 


A= months old pure-bred Holstein bull calf whose 
took first prize at a Exposition. 
5 nearest ancestors average Lede 


His 
bs. milk in eni 
and 25}¢ lbs. butter in one wee! seid 
B. F. TH THOMPSON, Detroit. Mich. 











ers are prs on ol He has oe beam rion for the shew 
ring, but is a prize winner every time exhibited 
Weight about 2. 00 Ibs. in pennant working condition. 
Perfectly gentle and transmits his mild disposition, 
He is sure to improve any herd that secures him. 
Two yoaing aes and a few bull calves. 

P. COOK CO. Ltd., Brooklyn, Mich. 











SHEEP. 


URE Bred un for the ne e Ewes from imp. stock 
wy a in for ne. 


xt 60 days. on in- 
TAavr, Mondo, 8 Soe Co, Mine _ 


“= ISTERED RAMS AND EWES FOR SALE 
at Rambouillet, U. 8. A. ote an 
importer and breeder, Orchard Lake, M 


GHBOPsHIRE HALL STOCK FARM.—Special 
prices on 75 choiee registered ewes, all bred te im- 
ported rams and 30 choice ewe lambs, to make room 
for this season’s second importation, te arrive in 
January. Also a few choice Polands and Be: 

sows and boars. State agent for the Black — 
Sheep Dip, the —_ “eS on the market to-day. 
have tried them all. DUNHAM, Coneord, ion 


peed to high class rams 
ter than Klondyke 
youd Write at once 


iy H. FOSTER, wf 4 Mich. 




















HOGS. 


Caeeren White Swine and Lincoln Sheep. 
Hither sex and ap forsale. Sows bred for 
spring farrow. Write A.H. WARREN, Ovid, Mich. 


OR SALE —Large Poland-China sows. bred to 
Model Wilkes, Vol. 20, for Mch. and April farrow. 
Prices reasonable. F. M. PIGG . Fowler, Mich. 


ERCHANT KELLY, Woodstock. 
breeder of LARGE ENGLIog Benn 
SHIRES. Pairs not akin for sale cheap. 


R M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
«swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence selicited 


‘THE PLUM HILL HERD of large English Berk- 
shire swine, B P. Rock and 8. P. Hamburg fowls. 
Stock and eggs forsale. C.M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—10 sows bred for March and 
April farrow. Sept. boars must give place to the 

ig crop of '98. ‘shipping point Lansing or Grand 
ge. F. CONRAD, Wacousta, Mich. 


PECIAL SALE of 25 head of heavy-boned, choice 
S Poland-Chinas. Spring and fall farrow’ Stock 
alwayson hand. Wm. L. PENNOCK, Hastings, Mich . 


DUROC JERSEYS. allagee, for sale how. 


- KUNLEY, Adrian, Mich. 


LAne ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE of the 
best strains for sale. Write for breeding and 
prices. C. E. PAILTHORP & CO., Mt. Morris, Mich. 


La ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 
bred, from leading families. Write for prices. 
V. E. HACKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich. 


DUROC JERSEY SWINE, Spins, anc fan 
sexes. H. D. HALL, Martin, Mich. 


QON- -HALF of Village View Herd of P. C. swine 

consisting of 11 brood sows, two boars and 16 
fall pigs. I will sell cheap. It will pay any breeder 
or farmer tosee me. J.C. TAYLOR, Grass‘Lake, Mich. 


OLAND-CHINAS.—A few choice young boars. 
A grand lot of sows bred to the champion young 

boars ‘Chief Hidestretcher” and ‘Wilkes Tecum- 

seh,”’ (Vol. 20,0. rec). L. W BARNES, Byron. Mich, 


N. A. CLAPP ‘Mich 


MICH, 
Wate ek OF Large English Berkshire Swine. 


JOHN BERNER, Prop., Grand Ledge, Mich. My stoek 
comes direct from L. B.SilverCo. Write for prices. 


















































AUCTION SALE Thursday, March 10th, 
5 1898. Few registered Hol- 

stein Friesian cows and heifers; 1 bull 18 mes. old, 

sired by De Kol 24 Butter Boy No. 21366; 1 pull 

eligible to registry 16 mos. old; 7 grade cows; also 

508 shire ew 

. 8. JONES, Davisburg, Oakland Ce., Mich. 


McLAUGHLIN BROS., 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


We have imported more stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined. Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons, 
ELMWOOD STOCK FARM, 


The home of American bred 


PERCHERONS. 


Registered stallions and mares. Grade mares and 
geltings weighing from 1.508 to 1,800. 
team: HENRY ©. WALDRON, 

Worden, Washtenaw Co., Mich. 


VERGREEN he pean FARM.—Black Perch- 
erons, French ft and French Coach Stallions 
forsale. Special attention is called to our imported 
French Coach Stallions. Send for catalogue and 
descriptions. We also have carriage horses and 
draft horses for sale. Come early and make selec- 
tions. THOMAS CROSS. Bangor, Mich. 


FIRE-WEATHER-LIGHTNING PROOF 


k, painted or galv: metal R 
mas siding Linas rocked or ronnie we 
METAL CEIL 8 AND ggg WALLS. 


Write 
Penn Metal Ceilingand| Roofing Co.Ltd, Mra an 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY. 
CATTLE. 























DURBOC-JERSBY z Es: B. ay 
E.& |. ie yy _o 
‘or . 

t BANGHART, toning. 4 Mich. 


FOR gs ALE from my great prize-win- 

ning herd of registered O. I. 
C.swine. Twelve extra fine boar pigs old enough 
for service. First man sending draft for $12 gets 
the choice. G 8. BENJAMIN, Portland, Mich. 


Hastings Stock and Poultry Farm, 








breeder and shipper of a swine, 
B. P. BR. chicks. Write for bargains. 
WILLARD PERRY. Hastings, Mich. 1 





eel Sale ¢ of { Chester I Whites 


‘prin vias pigs, comes, at ny thelr 
value. Write <4 and secure a b: 
W. W. BALCH, Deford, Mich. 


DON’T YOU WANT & &: %.*hock 


KEREL? Hickory Grove has ie great 
ae Also spring a and fail pigs 
A. WOOD, aline, Mich. 


PRINGE U. S. o Ss ne by Corwin King Ir011; dam by 


Sows bred, for sale, fall pigs of 
lever’s Model, Tecumseh and Black U. 
Also Light B: 








8. strains 
a chicks. 
E. D. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. 


First Premium Herd of Poland-Chinas, %° 

to King Klever for sale. Alsosome fall pigs. “We 
won over one-third of the premiums offered at Mich. 
State Fair in '97, winning all the firsts on pigs, 8 herds 
competing. E i&L. HARRINGTON, Paw aw, Mich. 


O. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., pro; rogriotce of the 
W. Stscntgan o herd. of OVED 
“Jann Sentral ONESTER WHITES, 
yo p~ 1, of March and 


= eF.. not akin. Write 
me just what you want. 
Light Brahma cockerels 
at $1 each. 














(iar BLOSSOM FARM ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
CATTLE, Kinde, Mich. 10 choicely bred bulls 
for sale. Largest herd in Michigan. TAs. H. HALL. 





F. & B. W. ENG 








OGS FOR SALE —Sporting and Pet 
ns. Rabbits and Hares. 10c. for catalogue. 
Cc. . B. LANDIS, Bower's Station, Berks Co., Pa. 








‘POLLED OA" CATTLE. 


¢ ers of 





Olney and Sultan head the herd 





When writing advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 
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Sheep and Goo! 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT GIBBONS, 


Address Address all ccrranpaedones 60 Le SPO AE. FARMER, 
Detroit, Mi 


ARE SHEEP MORE PROFITABLE 
THAN OTHER LIVE STOCK? 


(Paper read by D, Foley, of St. C:air Co., 
at the late Farmers’ Institute at Smith’s 
Creek.) 

The work I choose to do at this Insti- 
tute is to try and prove to the satisfac- 
tion of the farmers present that sheep 
are the most profitable of the live stock 


kept on the farm, and your committee 
assigns me thirty minutes to do it in. 

A competent man could perform 
wonderful things in those thirty min- 
utes, but as I don’t feel competent to 
do justice to this subject I have no 
hope of arousing your wonder. 

The reason that I choose this subject 
is that in the past four years I have 
met and talked with many farmers, 
both in and out of the county, who 
would not believe that sheep could be 
kept at a profit under the then existing 
conditions. My own accounts showed 
me that they did pay, and the purpose 
of this paper is to try and convince 
every farmer present of the same fact. 

Now, for the purpose of showing you 
that they pay better than any of the 
other stock kept on the farm, it is 
necessary for me to compare the cost 
of production of the different animals 
kept. I will take the milch cows first, 
as she is the most talked about and 
lauded at the present time, and for the 
purpose of showing you that I am both 
honest and fair in my comparisons I 
have prepared some figures from the 
United States census of 1890 and from 
the state census of 1894: 














No of Gallons 

Cows. of Milk. 
United States ........ 16,511,950 5,209,128,567 
MACTIIRRN) oad shsence ess 506, 12,051,373 
St. Clair County..... 14,311 4,885, 
BuUrORi VEG 66060! sods 268 110,097 
TOMBINGE & op 5 i.06 65 0'< aks 000 584 164,400 
Wma cnr oss: oesaetee 705 238,440 
Kenochee ....... ss 622 283,590 


The cow that I have taken for the 
purpose of comparison gave 500 gallons 
of milk and made 200 pounds of butter 
a year, so you see that I am not taking 
any advantage of the cow to benefit 
the sheep. You can also see that this 
cow is much above the average. The 
next thing to find out is what this cow 
cost a year to produce this result. The 
account stands thus: 

a months at pasture at $1 per 
month 

5 —o winter feed corn stalks and 
SUTPAW acccccccee cosecsvccccvccsevecccvese 

600 Ibs. of hay at $8 per ton............. 2.40 

25 bushels of mangels at 8c per bushel 2.00 

= bushels of chop feed at 70c per éo 


See emma ee eeee eeeeeesseresessesereesese 


FD ivenpeescsn scsconcdsececatcosccsecsecce - 3.50 


Cost of feed and interest for 1 year.$25.90 

This cow is now entitled to credit for 
her production. This side of the ac- 
count stands as follows: 


200 Ibs. of butter at 14c per Ib.......... $28.00 
ag Ibs. of skim milk at 10c per 100 a 
One a” pete lae) ecco nenaemennsien 2.00 

Total credit for one year............. $33.50 


Here is an apparent profit of $7.60, I 
have said apparent profit for the rea- 
son that this cow has only paid for 
keeping. Nothing has been charged 
for doing the other work. You all 
know what this other work is, but even 
if you do know, it will not hurt you to 
have your memory refreshed,:so I will 
specify some of the work that it is 
necessary to do. This cow is always 
milked in the stables, so she must be 
tied 365 days. She must be driven to 
and from pasture twice a day during 


the pasture season. She must be 
carded and brushed, and _= stables 
cleaned every day. She must be 
milked 600 times; milk strained, 


skimmed, cream churned, butter work- 
ed and salted, pans scrubbed, scalded 
and dried, finishing up by taking your 
butter to the village store and trading 
it for moth-eaten, shoddy, shelf-worn 
calico, glucose sugar, or cornstarch 
mustard; and for doing all this work I 
have $7.60. This may satisfy some of 
you, but it does not me, and I say 
positively this cow is in my debt. 
Please look back at those census 
figures that I have given you and ask 
yourselves this question: If Foley did 
not make this cow pay, what must be 
the condition of the average cow of 
his town giving only 281% gallons of 
milk and only 76.12 pounds of butter? 
So mueh for the milch cow. 

I will take the steer next and see 
what he does, I will commence the 
1st of February and take the calf at 
three days old at a cost of $3, and 
charge him in the following manner: 


out Se Ne a sha ae ca canis Sa 
7 days’ feeding new pry 5 qts.. 
per day, 35 qts. at ic. per qt........ 

5 days’ feeding mixed milk 6 ais. 
DOP ORS ccc cv ccc specs sh bel ccstescesuanse 

15 days’ feeding skim milk, 25 Ibs. 
per day at 10c. per 100 lbs 


eeeeeeeeseee 


Cost at one month................. $4.10 
This calf has now learned to eat hay 
and oats, and he has been on his full 
feed of milk for some time. With this 
explanation I will proceed: 
Milk, 75c; % bushel oats, 9c; hay, 10c_ —-.94 


Total two months...........-..2+0+ 
Milk, 75c; 1 bushel oats, 18c; hay, 10c 1.08 


Total three months................. $6.07 
Milk, 75c; 1 bushel oats, 18c; hay, lic 1.08 


Total four months...............+.+ $7.15 
Milk, 75c; 1 bushel oats, 18c; hay, lic 1.08 
Total five months................00+ $8.23 
Milk, Tdc; pasture, 25C........scecccseee 1.00 
EPICA Ee GGL; occ cevevccecseecse $9.23 
Milk, 38c; pasture, 30C..............00- -68 
Total seven months..,............ $9.91 
RN My ric acan secceuseaqavectmes 40 
Total eight menths................. $10.31 
BOGUT INO isd dcdan eb. oes gents eg petiew 40 
Total nine months.................. $10.71 


This brings him up to the 1st of No- 
vember, and this calf must be stabled 
and fed grain and hay; hence for the 
next 30 days I charge him as follows: 

2 lbs, meal per day, 60 lbs., 42c; 4 Ibs. 


hay, 120 Ibs., 48c; and ashe is still 
on pasture I charge him 20c 


Total ten. Months... ......<0.se000ss $11.81 
He is now in stable and yard, and is 
charged meal, 42c; hay, 200 Ibs., 8c 1.22 


Total eleven months................ $13.03 
3 boo meal per day, 68c; hay, 200 lbs., 


Seem eee eee se ee eee eeeses seeeeeeesenes 


Total twelve months............... $14.46 
This calf is now 12 months old and 
has cost for purchase money and feed 
$14.46, and as we commenced with him 





at the Ist of February, we are sup- 


Average Average Average 
lbs. milk 
per cow, Butter, percow, tolbs. 
gallons. Ibs. Ibs. butter. 
321.53 
418.75 
341.40 
411. 25.732 96. 34.22 
281.50 44.455 76.12 25.35 
338.21 83.560 118.55 22.83 
456. 47.365 76.15 47.90 


| posed to be back again to our starting 
point. As there is no market for a calf 
of this age at this particular time of 
year, I must continue his feeding for 
five months longer, three and a half 
months in stable and yard, and one and 
a half months on pasture. I charge for 
each month .of the three and a half 
months in stable and yard as follows: 
4 lbs. meal per day, 120 lbs. per 

month, 84c; 19 lbs. hay per day, 

300 Ibs., $1.20; 6 bushels mangels per 

month, 8c per bushel, ; a total 


of $2.56 per month .or three and a 
DR OE Lica twiskincdeaveceunesoanson $ 8.96 
-90 


Cost for five months............... $ 9.86 
CORE OF GUE YORI OMG ois iiccccssiccccces $14.46 
Total cost for 17 months........... $24.32 


This calf, with four others, which 
received the same care and feed, was 
sold the last days of June for $30, the 
others bringing the same price. This 
would leave a profit of $5.68. He is 
not charged with any interest; he has 
not paid for anything more than what 
he has consumed, and only pays $5.86 
for labor and care. You must be now 
tired of this calf, but it was necessary 
to give you details in order that you 
might understand every part of his 
cost. 

I will next take the hog. Well, all 
I know about him is that he is eating 
off of me eight or nine months in a 
year, and that I am eating off of him 
12 months, which is 25 per cent profit 
for me. The hog is a necessity on the 
farm. Some claim that they make 
money out of him, others say no. Iam 
in no position to help you out of this 
difficulty farther than to say that last 
year I sold nearly $200 worth, and this 
year I did not sell any. This seems to 
leave quite a hollow place in’ my 
pocketbook. 

At the present price of horses there 
is no profit in raising them for sale, but 
every farmer should raise them for his 
own use. A few years ago I was in- 
terested in raising horses, and kept 
very close track of what it cost to raise 
one. The only change that I can see 





between then and now is the difference 
in the price of hay and oats. This is 
a small item when you compare the 
price of a three-year-old horse eight or 
nine years ago and now. All I can say 
for him at present is that I think his 


day is coming around, and that the 


time is not far distant when he will 
hold up his head higher and prouder 
than ever. 

Now, my friends, Iam ready to show 
you what my sheep did last year, the 
year taken for the other stock. The 
quickest and easiest way to get at 
what those sheep did is to read you 
a copy of the account kept with them 
last year. There were 49 ewes and 3 
rams in the flock, valued as follows: 


40 ewes, $160; 9 ewes, $18; 1 





ram, $10; 2 —— = Gasavewses $198.00 
BIT. 
Winter keep, POT ay 3% mos. .$ 20.00 
Winter keep, hay, 1 mo....... 14.00 
360 bu. mangels, 4 mos......... 28.80 
60 bu, corn in the ear, 2 mos.. 7.20 
4 bu. OBES TUS. MD vices ssiccescee 9.00 
alt, $1; loss of 3 ewes, $8...... 9.00 
Shoal WOMEN oie tcdets  seuccracecats 2.50 
49 sheep 74% mos. to pasture, 
at 20c per month.............. 73.50 
66 lambs, 5 mos. to pasture, 
at 15c per month.............. 49.50 
1 ewe sold, $2; salt, $2; inter- 
est on value of flock, $3.86.. 17.86 
RNS ee at $231.36 
CREDIT. 
300 lbs. wool at lic per Ib..... 45.00 
64 lambs at #4 per head........ 256.00 
DWT cicicccceasscRecdeccee 4.00 
a sdxapadialad «asd gin cuataes 00 
Deduct debit account.......... sag 
BN a5 955 as SER hb cecidteecces $ 73.64 


You can see from those figures that 
those sheep paid full market price for 
all they were fed and I believe more 
than a fair price for pasture, paid for 
the losses in the flock, 7 per cent in- 
terest on the value of the flock, leaving 
a balance for their care of $73.64. You 
must also remember that they required 
neither tie ropes nor halters, don’t have 
to be tied or untied morning or even- 
ing, require neither carding nor brush- 
ing, nor any of the niany things you 
have to do in taking care of the cow 
and her product, or of the steer and 
his feeding. They leave you at liberty 
to do what you please for seven and a 
half months each year. 

Now, for fear that you might say that 
last year was an exceptionally good 
year for my flock, I have prepared 
some figures that cover the eight years 
that I have kept an account with my 
flock. Those figures will show the 
number of sheep in the flock each 
year, number of lambs raised, value of 
flock the first of November each year, 
the amount charged for keeping, the 
amount of sales, and profit or loss for 
each year: 


Zz 2 fe ty 
s? go gee gee ag 82 
PR ER EE eee Q= Fr 
a aS 2 Qe < 4 <3 “ a we 5 
, fio giee Boa S. Ss 
13:7 S2p 328 3° 5 
: [98 3 os < 
: af 63 3% EF gee 
; ht a ee 
ps . * s 
1889-90 66 83 $509.00 $368.46 $482.70 $i19.27 
1890-91 67 70 572.00 410.49 437.07 26.85 
1891-92 88 60 486.00 466.02 560.65 84.63 
1892-93 74 82 448.50 323.40 337.70 14.32 
-94 100 77 400.00 316.53 289.79 *26.79 
184-95 91 57 215.50 245.86 290.24 44.38 
1995-96 52 60 170.00 193.63 254.96 61.00 
1846-97 52 66 198.00 231.36 305.00 73.64 
REMARKS. 


89-90—This year I lost a ram by sunstroke, 
$30; and a ewe, $6, included in lost 
account; lost seven lambs not in- 
cluded in account. 

90-91—Lost eight ewes by dogs; two ewes 
strayed, and one ewe by ‘death; one 
ram, $40; charged in the account, 

91-92—Lost three ewes, $20. 

92-93—Lost seven sheep, charged at $24.50. 

93-94—Lost three ewes, $10. *Loss on flock 
for the year, $26.79. 

94-9—Lost six. sheep, charged in account, 
$15; sold thirty-three a few days af- 
ter taking inventory, which ac- 
counts for the lambs. 

95-96—Lost one ewe, $4. 

96-97—Lost three ewes, $8. 

Let me put those figures together 
for you, and it will give you a much 
better idea of what those sheep did. 
The total valuation for eight years was 
$3,000, on which I received interest at 
the rate of seven per cent, or $210, Be- 
sides this interest they paid a profit 
of $297.30. They also gave me a 
home market for a large amount of 


feed. 

I believe that I have now furnished 
you with such facts and proofs that it 
is impossible for you to give a verdict 





against the sheep, and I further believe 
that there are hundreds of flocks in 
this county which pay better, but 
that through the neglect of their own- 
ers they are not given due credit. 

In conclusion I must say that this 
work was done on a St. Clair county 
farm, under such weather conditions 
as you have to meet; selling in the 
same market that you all sell in, doing 
the work as the majority of you do it, 
with no special appliances or advan- 
tages over any of you; and that my 
success as a farmer is not near as 
good as many others that I know 
throughout the county. I would fur- 
ther ask that you give those figures 
your honest, earnest consideration, 
show what they lack, point out where 
you think the charges are too high or 
too low; don’t be afraid to speak out, 
as we are all here to learn. Besides I 
believe that without honest, earnest, 
intelligent discussion this institute 
would be a failure. 





A. A. Palmer, of Ionia county, writes 
as follows: “I think the flocks of this 
section are in good condition to raise 
their spring crop of lambs. I see a num- 
ber of farmers are hustling for a flock 
of the golden hoofs since the Dingley 
tariff bill was whitewashed anew with 
confidence. But there are several 
branches with plums on which must be 
grafted into this evergreen, and I will 
tell them a few: Good judgment in the 
selection of sires, good feed, and care 
that comfort pervades the entire flock. 
Politics will not make a sheep; it must 
come through natural channels.” 





ALWAYS CURES 
NEVER ~ 
KILLS 













Used Warm for Seab, 
Cold for Ticks, Im- 
proves the Wool. $2 
per package, $16 per 
ease of ten packages. 
Case makes 2,000 
gallons of Wash for 
Ticks, or 1,000 gal- 
lons for Seab. We 
pay freight, Cireu- 











WELL DRILLING SUCCESS yan. Sizer: 
“posed stall ing Machines 


h, through any 


ing well. mo them in 9 cisea, 
suitable for Weriltine for yeesen a8 OF 
oil, Wehave = new spuddin: ipe 

driving ent t at t wi ibe 
Sppreciated by well drillers, We 
carry a full line of tools and ~~. 
plies which are fully described in 
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ments are generally such as to make GRANGE NEWS. ful. The Grange officers are distin 
Grange epartment. them applicable to members of the ing the dégiée Work spi 
Grange in any state, and we recom- TO CORRESPONDENTS. Eaton Co. CHAS. HOFFNER. 





Our Motto:—“‘The farmer is of more conse- 
quence than the farm, and should be first im- 
proved.’’ 





Address all correspondence for thig depart- 
ment to 


KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 


News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 











THE BUSINESS END OF GRANGE 
WORK. 





In another column we publish some 
interesting extracts from the last re- 
port of the Executive Committee of the 
National Grange relating to co-opera- 
tive business. We would like to have 
every reader of The Farmer, whether a 
member of the Grange or not, read this 
article carefally. It is the deliberate 
opinion of prominent members of the 
Order, carefully expressed. As the 
committee says: “Co-operation in busi- 
ness affairs will result in financial ad- 
vantage to the farmer, and, although 
not the leading feature of the Grange, 
is an important one.” This subject of 
business co-operation is comparatively 
new so far as any practical work is 
concerned, and, so far as we know, the 
Grange has taken it up with more en- 
thusiasm and energy, and applied it in 
more ways, than has any other body of 
farmers. There can be no question but 
the future will see business co-opera- 
tion for the farmers applied in many 
lines with great success; not only will 
there be satisfactory trade arrange- 
ments for the purchasing of farm and 
farm home supplies, but there is sure 
to be some satisfactory arrangement 
made by which the farmer will be 
more independent as a salesman. This 
will all take time, careful thought, 
caution, but the Grange can undertake 
no more important work, especially 
along practical lines, than the solution 
of this question of co-operative busi- 
ness. 


CO-OPERATIVE BUSINESS. 








POINTS ON AN IMPORTANT THEME 
TAKEN FROM THE LAST REPORT OF 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE NA- 
TIONAL GRANGE, 


The subject of co-operative business, 
referred to this committee, is one of 
great importance, for the prosperity of 
the farmer depends in some measure 
upon the advantageous disposal of his 
products and purchase of his supplies. 
The frequent saving of small amounts 
is the most common method of finan- 
cial advancement with any class of 
people and the honest accumulation of 
property is the result of economy, as 
well as industry. The business trans- 
actions of the farmers, when con- 
sidered separately, are of minor im- 
portance, but when considered in the 
aggregate represent a vast volume_of 
business. Co-operation in business af- 
fairs will result to the farmer’s finan- 
cial advantage, and although not the 
leading feature of the Grange, is an 
important one. 

EXTENT OF THE PLAN. 

An investigation of the subject re- 
veals the fact that fifteen State 
Granges have some form of business 
co-operation in force and others have 
made preliminary arrangements for 
establishing a system. These arrange- 
ments include all lines of trade in 
which the farmers are interested. The 
most common form, and the one per- 
haps having the widest application, is 
that of mutual fire insurance, and in 
some states a saving of over 50 per 
cent in the previous cost of fire in- 
surance has been made, simply by 
eliminating the unnecessary cost of 
operation and confining the business 
to a good class of risks. Trade ar- 
rangements for the purchase of farm 
machinery, fertilizers, binder twine 
and farm and household supplies of 
every description upon the ¢o-opera- 
tive plan have been successful in every 
instance, when conducted on business 
lines and with due regard to the inex- 
orable laws of trade. Many farmers 
have made a financial saving, several 
times the cost of membership in the 
Grange, through the business co-op- 
erative methods made available by 
membership in the organization. This 
matter should be carefully considered 
by the officers of the State Granges 
where it has not been applied, and 
they should arrange to co-operate with 
some other state for the benefit of 
their members or establish an inde- 


mend an interchange of trade circulars 
and thus, to some extent, make an in- 
terstate business possible. 

A FURTHER STEP. 

The action of the National Grange 
referring this subject to this com- 
mittee, contemplated carrying the plan 
one step further by devising some 
means by which the producers in one 
section of the country can deal with 
the farmers in another section who are 
the consumers of their products, and 
thus save the expense of several com- 
missions in transferring the goods. 
Any plan offering encouragement 
along this line, and susceptible of gen- 
eral adoption, must contemplate some 
system of supervision in the matter 
of inspecting, grading, shipping and 
collecting, for the proposition for 
farmers in distant and widely separ- 
ated parts of the country to deal in 
matters of such magnitude without 
these safeguards is not worthy of con- 
sideration. 

TRADE CIRCULARS, 

When we engage in business matters 
we are compelled to adopt business 
principles, although we may lessen the 
cost of transacting the business. How 
to enable the corn and wheat grower 
of the West to deal directly and safely 
with the dairymen of New England 
who buy grain for feeding, and the 
farmer who grows clover seed with the 
farmer who buys and sows clover seed, 


a thousand or more miles 
away, is a matter of no 
small magnitude and attended 


by no little difficulty, and yet the im- 
portance and value of the results con- 
templated are of great moment. To or- 
ganize and perfect the necessary ar- 
rangements for this purpose, and to de- 
velop all the necessary machinery for 
operating a business of such magni- 
tude, is beyond the capacity of your 
committee, but we recommend the of- 
ficers having in charge the trade ar- 
rangements in the various states to 
publish in the trade circulars sent to 
other states such information in regard 
to farm products for sale by their 
farmers as can be obtained. It would, 
of course, be impossible to quote prices 
for any product, but the trade circular 
should state the products largely 
grown, and designate some officer in 
the State who would be able to quote 
prices and recommend producers, with 
whom it would be safe to deal, to any 
members of the Grange who might ap- 
ply for the information and were rec- 
ommended by a similar officer in their 
own state. This would reduce the risk 
on the part of the purchaser of buying 
an inferior article, and on the part of 
the seller, of uncertain payments, to 
the minimum without any expense 
and would place the producer and con- 
sumer in direct communication and 
both parties recommended. 

IN THE MATTER OF SHIPPING 
there would probably be some advant- 
ages enjoyed by the large dealer that 
the individual would not get. The ar- 
rangements made by the trade com- 
mittee could include, information at 
least, upon this point. This plan in- 
volves trifling expense, reduces the 
risk run by each party to the lowest 
point without absolute inspection and 
guarantee, and is worthy of trial. 
ANOTHER FHATURE 

of business co-operation attracting 
some attention in England at the pres- 
ent time is the formation of assecia- 
tions for selling farm products through 
co-operative effort. An association has 
recently been formed in England, 
known as the British Producers’ Sup- 
ply Association, which has consider- 
able assurance of success. .The plan 
contemplates the establishment of de- 
pots in large cities for retailing agri- 
cultural products, and is an extension 
of the co-operative principle now in 
successful operation in creameries and 
elevators. ‘The capital is secured by 
forming a stock company, the shares 
of which are small and held by a large 
number of actual producers. The ob- 
ject to be gained through this system 
is the saving of the profit of the'mid- 
dleman, and its success will depend 
upon the expense of operating com- 
pared with the business transacted. It 
is claimed that with proper manage- 
ment such an association could ma- 
terially enhance the reputation and 
value of the products sold, and thus 
afford additional profits. We sim 
call the attention of the Grange to this 
matter without endorsing or condemn- 
ing it. In all business co-operative mat- 
ters there is absolute necessity for good 
business and executive ability by those 
entrusted with the management, for 
upon this more depends than upon:any 





pendent system. The tradé arrange- 


other feature of the enterprise. 


(1) We want to hear from each 
Grange in Michigan at least once each 
month, oftener if possible. 

(2) We want news about your 
Grange which will show your progress 
and work. 

(3) We went the ideas, opinions and 
conclusions of your members on all of 
the important questions discussed. 

(4) Boil it down. 

(5) Mail at latest by Saturday noon, 
to insure insertion the following week. 





Jason Woodman organized a Grange 
at Sears, Osceola county, Feb. 25, with 
thirty-two charter members. 

PALMYRA GRANGE, NO. 212. 

Feb. 18 the third and fourth degrees 
were conferred on a class of twenty- 
one; ten more on the road. Sumptuous 
feast followed. ‘ 

Lenawee Co. SMITH EVERETT. 
CLAYTON GRANGE, NO, 694, 
eonferred fourth degree on two Feb. 
19, followed by a feast and suggestions 

for the good of the Order. 

Genesee Co. GEO. W. BLOSS. 
ELDRIDGE CENTER GRANGE, NO. 711, 
met Feb. 19, with a large attendance. 
Initiated a class of eight in 3d and 4th 

degrees. <A feast followed. 

Oceana Co. MILES BROWN, Cor. 

COLON GRANGE 
closed financial accounts for the past 
year at its last meeting. Had a good 
program and good attendance. 

St. Joseph Co, 

WHITNEY GRANGE, NO. 5613. 

Storms have interfered with our re- 
cent meetings, but Feb. 22 had a large 
and fine meeting. Several applications 
on file. 


Tuscola Co. N. W. 
BURNS GRANGE. NO. 160, 


‘net February 22 at the home of Bro. 
Warrens. The cultivation of the po- 
tato crop was thoroughly discussed. A 
good nuraber were present. 
Shiawassee Co. M. A. WILCOX. 
HUDSON CENTER GRANGE 
met Feb. 11. Gave two candidates the 
third and fourth degrees. We had a 
Lincoln’s Day program. A sum of 
money was set apart for flowers to be 
used in sickness and bereavement. 
Lenawee Co. H.C. V. 
HARMONY GRANGE, NO. 337, 
cannot talk of anything at present but 
her eight new candidates who are tak- 
ing the degrees. With the aid of these 
new young members we hope to report 
some good literary work in the near 


future. 
Kent Co. LILLIE A. THOMPSON. 


HOPE GRANGE, NO. 678. 

At our iast meeting we gave two 
new members fourth degree. We had 
en oyster supper on February 14, it be- 
ing the eleventh anniversary of Hope 


COR. 


Grange. We are to entertain Pomona 
on March 38. 
Huron Co. MRS, A. RAMSAY. 


LEONIDAS GRANGE, NO. 266, 
observed Washington Day, Feb. 19, 
with recitations and select readings. 
Resolutions were presented and adopt- 
ed on the death of Bro. Cellon Nichols, 
who died Feb. 2. He joined our Order 
last summer. 

St. Joseph Co. CHAS. P. MONFORT. 
BANNER GRANGE, NO. 640. 

We gave the last of a series of en- 
tertainments at our hall on the even- 
ing of Feb. 24,—a lecture by Prof. 
Ferris, on “Success.” Weather stormy 
but hall well filled, and those present 
enjoyed a rare treat. 

Ionia Co. COR. 
MEDINA GRANGE 
met Feb. 18, with a good attendance. 
Had a very well rendered program by 
the South Dover Grange. After this 
came the supper furnished by the Me- 
dina Grange. Seventeen members of 
the South Dover Grange were present. 
Lenawee Co. EB. 8S. 8., Cor. 

ALPINE GRANGB, NO, 348. 

Feb. 19 one candidate was given the 
fourth degree. We are planning to pro- 
cure a traveling library. March 17 be- 
ing our 24th anniversary as a Grange 
we shall have a good lecture and all- 
day meeting, picnic dinner, etc. i 
Kent Co. MRS. WM. CHAMBERS. 

COLDWATER. GRANGE 

invited a literary society to meet with 
it-and give the program. The result 
was a very interesting meeting. Light 
refreshments by the Grange encour- 
aged the social feature and all went 
home feeling that it was “good to be 
there.” Membership.is increasing and 
the outlook is good. — i 

Branch Co: _.. GAIRRIE F. Cox. 

CHARLOTTHS GRANGE, ‘NO. ..67, 
at the last meeting discussed. “what 
books to read.” . It was the~general 
opinion, that the Farm Home Reading 
Circle would.furnish the best line of 
reading matter. Aliso thought that his- 





tory and biography would be very use- 





MOLINE GRANGE, NO, 248, 

Feb. 19 we had an interesting meet. 
ing. Sister Gilbert had a good program. 
Our hall has just been insured for 
$350; have a good corps of officers hard 
at work. Expect to send soon for q 
traveling library. Bro. Root, of Alle. 
gan, gave us a good lecture Feb, 5, 
We get much help from the Grange 
News department of The Farmer. 

Allegan Co, MRS. E. L. HORTON. 

BEE HIVE GRANGE, NO. 158, 
began the new year with seven new 
members and a promise of more, 
Three of our promising young Patrons 
went as delegates to the State Round- 
Up Farmers’ Institute at the Agricul- 
tural College. Another year we shall 
plan to send some of our sisters. Our 
master is G. H. Barker; overseer, J. A, 
Hunt; lecturer, W. F. Conner; secre- 
tary, Mrs. S. C. Barker. 

Van Buren Co. SECRETARY. 

SOUTH DOVER GRANGE, NO. 720. 

Grange met with Medina Grange the 
night previous to our last meeting. A 
good time and a bountiful supper kept 
_us out rather late. Owing to this fact 
and bad weather attendance at last 
meeting was small. First and second 
degrees coiferred on three. A com- 
mittee was appointed to see what 
could be done towards building a hall. 

Lenawee Co. MARTHA E. BENFIELD. 

KALKASKA POMONA 
held its quarterly meeting in Kalkas- 
ka, for a one-day’s session. In the 
forenoon officers were installed by Bro, 
C. W. Barnard; dinner over, initiated 


three candidates. A. W. Carroll is. 


vaaster for the coming year. D. P. 
Rosenberg, Pomona delegate to State 
Grange, made his report. Our May 
meeting will be with Boardman Valley 
Grange. 
H. A. BARNARD. 
ATWOOD GRANGE, NO. 691. 


Bro. D. H. Stebbins installed our of- 
ficers as follows: Master, Theo Guyer; 
overseer, A. D. Glazer; lecturer, R. F. 
Ison; secretary, Thomas Guyer. Feb. 
19 we held an open meeting and Bro. 
Olds of Alba Grange, gave an interest- 
ing report from State Grange. Our 
Grange is not large, numbering about 
thirty, but we are expecting an in- 
crease in membership. 

Antrim Co. R. F. ISON. 
NORTH ADRIAN GRANGE, NO, 721, 
conferred third and fourth degrees 
February 19, after which ice ‘cream 

and cake were served. : 

Our Grange quilt, which we began 
in August, was sold Feb. 16. We have 
received from it over $90. 

The ladies have organized a society 
and in six months have made $160. 
Next meeting March 4. 

Lenawee Co, MRS. H. R. LADD, Cor. 

HOPKINS GRANGE, NO. 390, 

is still wide awake. Sixteen applica- 
tions for membership have been re- 
ceived and more to follow soon. Ques- 
tion discussed at last meeting was, 
“Resolved, that travel is a better edu- 
cator than books.” Decided in favor 
of books. Degree work will be in order 
at two next meetings, when contest 
closes. 


Allegan Co, MRS. H. H. H. 
VERONA MILLS GRANGE, NO. 667, 


stills holds it own in spite of blizzards 
and disagreeable weather. At last 
meeting the program consisted of quo- 
tations by each member, and the ques- 
tion, “How to pay the mortgage on the 
farm.” This brought forth a lively 
discussion. The general opinion seem- 
ed to be that it paid better at the pre- 
sent time to fatten stock than to sell 
grain. ' 
Huron Co. MRS, LAURA HUNT. 
INLAND GRANGE, NO, 503. 

February 19 two applications pre- 
sented. Sister A. L. Kimble gave an 
interesting paper on “How to Make a 
Farm Elome Attractive and Pleasant;” 
also the reading of lady assistant 
steward’s report of State Grange was 
listened to with interest. Our plan of 
buying goods through the Grange is 
meeting with universal favor; we shall 
try selli.g our products the same way. 
We also expect to have a new neigh- 
bor-in the shape of a Grange in the 
near future. 

Betizie Co. J. W. EDWARDS, Cor. 

CRYSTAL GRANGE, NO, 441, 

for several years has been partially 
dormant, but is again taking up the 
work with zeal. Several reinstate- 
ments; look for a class of young people 
in the near future. Sister Edna Lester 
installed our officers. Our master is 
G. H. Lester; lecturer, M. ‘Kickland; 
secretary, KE. W. Johnson. At our last 
meeting we discussed “Books for Our 
Children to Read.” The Youth’s Com- 
panion was suggested. “Are ashes 
from an ashery good for fertilizers?” 
Grange thought that one or two appli- 
cations on worn-out land would be 
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peneficial. Would not pay to haul them 
too far. Would like to see other Grang- 
es discuss this question. We live with- 
in five miles of an ashery and can get 
ashes for 5e a load. We expect to do 
something in the line of buying and 
selling ere long. 

Montcalm Co. B. W. J. 

CAPITOL GRANGE, NO. 540, 
. Feb. 26 the “Northeast Quarter” 
presented a very excellent program, of 
which “Aunt Jerusha’s Album” was 
the principal feature. Several of Aunt 
Jerusha’s ancestors were exhibited, 
who were of “royal blood.” Sister 
Nellie McClure resigned the office of 
lady assistant steward, and Sister 
Grace Fuller was elected to fill the 
yacancy. Sec. Norris read the terms 
upon which The Farmer may be 
secured. Many have already taken 
advantage of the liberal offer and sent 
in their names. 
Ingham Co. BLANCHE McCLURE. 

ROLLIN GRANGE, NO. 383. 

A few weeks ago we lost by death 
one of our charter members, Bro. Ly- 
man Crout. Suitable resolutions were 
adopted and sent to the family and to 
the county paper. At our last meeting 
we devoted the usual program hour as 
a memorial to our departed brother. 
Bro. Crout was a loyal Patron, though 
on account of ill health had not been 
able recently to meet with us very 
often. 

Lenawee Co. MRS. C. TINGLEY. 
FRATERNITY GRANGE, NO. 52, 
Feb. 22, conferred fourth degree on 
five. One reinstatement. After the 
feast each member gave a short quo- 
tation or reading regarding the life 
and work of Washington. Sister Brein- 
ing read a paper on John Wesley. Sis- 
ter Kellogg gave a fine talk on current 
events. Bro. E. A. Darling mentioned 
some of the points made at the State 
Dairymen’s convention as to care of 
cows and milk, these being freely dis- 
cussed. Applications are quite numer- 

ous. 

Washtenaw Co. LECTURER. 
BELLEVILLD GRANGE, 
dormant for some years, was re-organ- 
ized Jan. 19 by Sister Emma A. Camp- 
bell, of Ypsilanti, with a membership 
of forty-eight. We have had four 
meetings since then and increased the 
membership to eighty-eight. At the last 
meeting we had a splendid paper on 
agriculture by Sister Jennie Brayton. 
We cordially invite farmers to avail 
themsélves of this “farmers’ high 
school,” which the Grange is rightfully 
ealled, as a help to improve the mind 

as well as the soil. 

Wayne Co. J. RC. 

MONTCALM GRANGE, NO. 318, 

met Feb. 19. Taxation was a subject 
that brought out quite a discussion. It 
was the expressed opinion that owing 
to improper equalization of property 
values, and unnecessary expenses in- 
curred, the farmer has to pay more 
than his share of taxes. The dairy 
and food commission question brought 
out the fact that the commission is 
doing all it can, and is at present wait- 
ing for a decision from the supreme 
court of Michigan before starting any 
more suits against dealers. 

Montcalm Co. Ss ks 

PARKVILLE GRANGE, NO. 22. 

Our master is Bro. Dell; overseer, 
Bro. Zimmer. Bro. David Handshaw is 
lecturer. All of these officers are men 
of experience in Grange work, Bro. 
Zimmer having known of the work in 
Oregon, and Bro. Handshaw having 
visited the National Grange. To aid 
the lecturer in the work, the National 
Grange Bulletins are to be provided 
for each family in the Grange at 
Grange expense. Why not each Grange 
in the State go and do likewise? The 
principles of the Grange are admir- 
able; should they not be systematically 
discussed in our meetings? Five can- 
didates were initiated Feb. 12. 

. MRS. JOHN CULBERTSON. 

St. Joseph Co. 

COLFAX GRANGE, NO. 680, 

We hold regular meetings every 
first and third Tuesday of each month. 
We have a good hall and a member- 
ship of about fifty. At last meeting 
we discussed the best methods of sow- 
ing clover seed. The opinions and ex- 
perience of the majority of the mem- 
bers were that the best results were 
generally obtained from spring seed- 
ing on fall wheat. Sowing just before 
the snow went off was thought to be 
a good plan. The wheelbarrow seeder 
was favored for seeding on fall wheat 
but on spring grains it was thought 
best to seed with the grain drill. 
Huron Co. Ss. J. McDOWELL. 

WEST HANDY GRANGE, NO. 6138. 

Feb. 24 had regular meeting. Grange 
is reviving both in interest and num- 
bers. Sister Marsh read a paper set- 
ting forth the disadvantages of belong- 
ing to a farmer’s family as compared 





with members of a family brought up 
in the city, more especially along the 
line of opportunities for the cultivation 
of mind and manners. Bro. Fowler 
thinks that the farmer is below par; a 
country boy or girl can be told the mo- 
‘ment they are seen in the city. Bro. 
Allen thinks that a city boy can be 
told pretty quickly if asked to take 
hold of the plow handles or milk a 
cow. Bro. Fowler spoke of the beauty 
of the grounds and flowers at the Ag- 
ricultural College as if they were a 
part of city life; Bro. Allen claims that 


‘the Agricultural College grounds be- 


long to the country, and show what is 
possible there. . 
Livingston Co. MRS. H. CHENEY. 
POMONA GRANGE, NO. 12, 

of St. Clair and Sanilac counties, will 
meet with Rural Grange, No. 566 
March 16, at1l a.m. The following 
is the program, which will be inter- 
spersed with music and recitations: 
Welcome, by master of Rural Grange; 
1esponse, by master of Pomona. After 
Ginner Subordinate Granges will re- 
port, and the following topics will be 
discussed: “Benefits of organization,” 
A. E. Hicks; “How to make the 
Grange successful,” S. O. Coon; “What 
effect. has the Grange had on legisla- 
tion?’ M. C. Kerr and J. Maynard; 
“Transportation,” N. Geoffrey; ““Wom- 
an’s work in the Grange,” Sister C. A. 
Pepien and N. Geoffrey; essay, W. B. 
Campbell; paper by M. F. Carlton. In 
the evening G. J. Weyeneth will talk 
on “Good Roads;” “Co-operation” will 
be discussed by C. J. Fritz; Miss Maud 
Baker will read an essay; J. Lee will 
taik on “Success in farming,” and 
“Horticulture” will be discussed by 
Bros. Templeton and Wooley. Officers 
will be installed. 


. 


J. S. WILLIS, 
Chairman Committee. 
BANGOR GRANGE, NO. 60, 


January 29 discussed “Are the rural 
schools of southern Michigan a fail- 
ure? If so, why?’ Nearly every 
member present had something to say 
on this subject. It was the opinion of 
all that the rural schools of southern 
Michigan are not a failure. This ques- 
tion was discussed because an article 
appeared in the Michigan School Mod- 
erator stating that Editor Brown of 
The Michigan Farmer made the state- 
ment at a farmers’ institute in the 
Upper Peninsula that the rural schools 
of southern Michigan are. a failure. 
Let’s hear from other Granges on this 
subject. 

Feb. 19 we discussed the “Good 
Roads” question. Some thought that 
the overseers of highways should be 
done away with, and the highway 
commissioners have entire control. It 
seemed to be the opinion of most 
members that the overseers should be 
retained, but the highway commission- 
ers should have absolute control over 
their work, giving them their instruc- 
tions, and seeing that those instruc- 
tions were faithfully carried out. One 
member suggested that railroads and 
corporations be taxed to help make 
good roads. It was his idea that the 
railroads should furnish and deliver 
gravel at places where needed, in pay- 
ment of their tax. 

Van Buren Co. I, M. WILCOX. 
CASCADE GRANGE, NO. 63. 

February 12th “Corn” was one topic; 
several samples were exhibited. One 
member thought the best corn he had 
ever raised was from a mixture of sev- 
cral kinds; perhaps a pony dent mixed 
with a larger kind is best. The 
steward stood as the_lone representa- 
tive of the “smut nose;” he argued 
that by chemical analysis it contains a 
higher per cent of protein and carbo- 
hydrates than does the dent. It gener- 
ally yields about as much, a measured 
bushel shelled weighing from four to 
eight pounds more than the dent. No 
one had any use for “Holt’s Mam- 
moth.” Too large. 

We talked about our home Grange 
work, aud decided that only active, in- 
cessant work can keep up the interest 
in the home Grange. 
a paper on “What is Happiness, and 
where Can It be Ovtained?” We find 
our best happiness in communicating 
happiness to other3. This is one great 
work of the Grange—to help others. 
Our meetings in March will be on the 
12th, at 1:30 p. m., and the 24th, at 
7:30 p. m. 

Feb. 24 had Washington exercises in 
the evening. In discussing ‘What 
are some of the characteristics of a 
successful farmer?’ the _ following 
vere mentioned: Good tillage, _ is 
thorough, does not raise chess or weeds, 
has farm tools under cover, and buys 
no more of them than necessary, keeps 
the stock and land properly fed, is 
tidy, with neat fences and buildings, 
takes The Michigan Farmer and ought 
to belong to the Grange. 

Kent Co. H.C, D. 


Sister Holt read: 





THE TRIUMPH OF SCIENCE 





REMARKABLE DISCOVERY OF AN| AT LAST A TREATMENT FOR CA- 


AMERICAN MEDICO-CHEMIST, 
AND ITS GREAT VALUE. 
TO HUMANITY, 


TARRHG, LA GRIPPE, CONSUMP- 
TION AND LUNG TROUBLES 
THAT CURES. 





TO EVERY READER OF 
THE MICHIGAN FARMER 


FREE 


THREE BOTTLES UPON APPLICATION 


ON MERIT AND 
MERIT prea 






THOSE WHO USE 
THEM GET WELL 


aunt 





(Medicine Reduced to an Exact Science by the World’s Most Famous Physician.) 
EDITOR’S NOTE,—AIl readers of THe MicHIGAN FARMER anxious regarding the 
health of themselves, children, relatives or friends, can have Three Free 
Bottles of the Doctor’s New Discoveries, as represented in the above illus- 
tration, with complete directions, by sending full address to Dr. Slocum’s 


Laboratory, 


Slocum Building, New York City. 


This is a plain, honest, 


straightforward offer, and is made to introduce the Merits of the Slocum 


A Cure that Cures 
Catarrh, La Grippe, Consumption 
And Other Lung Troubles 


System. 


Foremost among the world’s great- 
est Medico-Chemists stands Dr. Slo- 
cum. His efforts, which for years 
tad been directed toward the dis- 
covery of a positive cure for con- 


sumption, were finally successful, and 
already his “new scientific system of 
treatment” has, by its timely use, per- 
manently cured thousands of appar- 
ently hopeless cases. 

He has demonstrated the dreaded 
disease to be curable beyond a doubt, 
in any climate. 

Indisputable facts prove that ‘the 
Doctor’s New Discoveries are an abso- 
lute cure for Consumption and all 
bronchial, throat, lung and chest 
troubles; la grippe, stubborn coughs, 
catarrhal affections; scrofula, rheuma- 
tism, general decline and weakness, 
loss of flesh, and all wasting condi- 


tions; and to better demonstrate its 
wonderful merits, he wiil send Three 
Free Bottles (The Dr. Slocum New 
Scientific System of Medicine) with 
full instructions, to all readers of THE 
MICHIGAN FARMER who send for 
them. 

Simply write to Dr. T. A. Slocum, 
Manufacturing Chemist, Slocum Build- 
ing, New York, giving name, postof- 
fice and express address. 

There is no charge for medicine or 
correspondence-advice. 

Knowing, as we do, of the undoubt- 
ed efficacy of the Dr. Slocum New 
System of Medicine, we urge every 
sufferer to take advantage of this 
most liberal proposition at once. 

Please tell the Doctor, when writ- 
ing, that you read this generous offer 
in THE MICHIGAN FARMER, and 
gieatly oblige. 
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Miscellaneous. 
“THE NORTH WALK MYSTERY. 


BY WILL N. HARBEN. 








[Copvrighbt 1897, by Will N. Harben.] 
(Continued.) 
CHAPTER XVII. 

Ralph leaned back on the divan and 
for two or three minutes said nothing. 
Suddenly he pulled himself together. 

“Miss Hastings must have been mis- 
taken,” he said. “My father made no 
such remark to me, and——” 

The young man hesitated and stared 
into the face of the detective. 

“Miss Hastings has duly sworn to 
that fact,” said Hendricks. “Mr. Ben- 
ton had but two children—you and 
your sister. If you are not guilty, sus- 
picion may fall on her. 

The color ran into Ralph’s face. He 
clasped his hands together, and his 
handcuffs rattled. 

“Rot!” he exclaimed. “Neither of us 
are guilty. Hendricks, you are on the 
point 6f making an ass of yourself—a 
loud, braying, conspicuous ass. You 
have not made many mistakes during 
your career, but you have made one in 
me, and when I have told you all you 
will admit it. I would have come to 
this at once, but to be frank I did not 
think it would be necessary or that 
what I was trying to keep concealed 
was anybody’s business except my 
own.” 

Ralph paused for breath, for he had 
been speaking rapidly. He glanced 
suspiciously at Lampkin and Kola. 

“These gentlemen are your confiden- 
tial friends?” he added. 

“They are,” responded Hendricks. 
“You need not fear them. They can be 
trusted.” 

Ralph’s face had become serious. 
The bantering quality had left his 
tone, 

“It is a humiliating thing to have to 
knuckle to you, Hendricks, but there 
seems no other way. You can become 
unpleasant if I don’t show my hand. 
You are going to have a big: surprise. 
You are going to find out that you are 
away off the track. I did not want to 
tell all I know about my father’s death. 
I was afraid if I did it would be im- 
possible to keep a certain fact connect- 
ed with it a secret. I have a sweet- 
heart, Hendricks, and I don’t favey 
having her name brought into the 
papers as my fiancee while I am under 
suspicion, nor do I particularly relish 
being arrested for the murder of my 
own father. So here goes: 

“On the night he met bis death I 
was coming home from the city at 
about ten minutes past 1 o’clock. I was 
just turning the corner of the fourth 
street from our house, on the way from 
the station, when I heard a report of a 
revolver and saw a red flash in the di- 
rection of the north walk in our gar- 
den. You know there are Tew houses in 
that vicinity, and I had a clear view 
across the vacant lots, 

“Fearing that something had gone 
wrong, I hastened home. I entered at 
the side gate because it was the shorter 
way To the north walk. I crossed the 
grass and came upon my father lying 
exactly as you saw him on the morning 
of the inquest. The revolver you found 
in the shrubbery was by his side. 

“I had no sooner seen him than I 
knew he had committed suicide. I had 
heard him threaten to do it often and 
knew that he had at last given way to 
what seems a family failing. My fa- 
ther’s father took his own life, and so 
did one of my father’s brothers.” 

Ralph Benton studied the faces 
around him. 

“You are all surprised,” he went on. 
“I knew you would be. In bending 

over my father to see if life were ex- 
tinct I noticed an envelope pinned to 
the underside of the lapel of his coat. I 
tore it off, struck a match and hastily 
read the contents of the envelope. It 
was a short statement to the effect that 
nothing had lately gone to suit him: 
that he had quarreled with Mr. Allen; 
that his own children did not love him 
and wanted him out of the way to get 
his money. He said he was obeying an 
uncontrollable impulse to end his life 
by his own hand, but he believed the 
inclination was hereditary and that he 
had not been free from it one moment 
since his brother had killed himself in 
Harlem five years ago. He ended by 
a few words to his sister, my Aunt 
Martha. He told her that he knew she 
had been contemplating suicide.for the 
same reason that had actuated him, 
and begged her to hold on as long as 
she could, but that she need not count 
on ever defeating the will of Provi- 
dence, which had decreed that every 
one bearing the name of Benton should 


die by his own hand. My father was 
really not in his right mind.” 

A white, desperate expression had 
captured Ralph’s face. He drew a deep 
breath and then continved: 

“I don’t know what the law is on 
this point, Hendricks, but I deliberate- 
ly took it into my own hands. It oc- 
curred to me that no one else had 
heard the report of the revolver and 
that I was the only one who knew of 
the accident. Like a flash it came over 
me that I could do a good deal in cov- 
ering up the fact that my father had 
killed himself. My sister and I have 
read several books by a certain philoso- 
pher who claims that hereditary be- 
liefs, such as my father possessed, can 
be overcome with reason and a con- 
stant habit of banishing all morbid 
thoughts. I believe you teach some- 
thing of that kind, Dr. Lampkin, in 
your practice,” said Ralph, directing 
his words to the doctor. “I think I 
have seen something of it in the pa- 
pers.” 

Lampkin nodded. 

“You and your sister were certainly 
doing the correct thing,” he answered. 
“It seems to me”’— 

“Go ahead with your story,” inter- 
rupted Hendricks, a little look of dis- 
pleasure in his eyes. 

“You can guess the rest,” said, the 
young man. “I remembered my aunt’s 
peculiar tendency and was sure she 
would take her life, in spite of all we 
could do, if she discovered the manner 
of my father’s death and his insane 
message to her. I noticed that my feet 
were making impressions in the sand 
and just then saw the swing. I did, of 
course, a thoughtless thing when I 
tossed into the grass the revolver my 
father had used, but it really did not 
occur to me at the moment (I was 
frightfully agitated) that it would 
throw suspicion on any one in our 
house. I did not think of that till I 
was safe in my room, having reached 
it in the exact manner you described. 
That’s my story. I did not want to 
tell it, but it seems to me that I had 
to do it or go to prison.” 

Hendricks’ face held an expression 
of vast incredulity. For a moment he 
sat silently looking at the floor. 

“I thought you were going to confess 
something really incriminating, in a 
lesser degree than murder, however,” 
he said, “I presume it did not occur to 
you that in covering up what you 
claim is suicide you were fraudu- 
lently making certain life insurance 
companies liable to you and your sister 
for over $100,000, which, owing to cer- 
tain clauses in the policies, would not 
be collectible except in case of death in 
an ordinary manner.” 

“T never dreamed of such a thing!” 
gasped Ralph. “I knew nothing of the 
policies or the clauses.” \ 

“TI only mentioned it, of course,” said 
Hendricks, “but it would have been 
better for your case if you had put it 
that way. You see, a jury would re- 
gard it as more plausible than—well, 
than the reasons you have stated. Such 
a motive, just that sort of considera- 
tion for your aunt, is too fine, too psy- 
chic, for the mind of the ordinary jury- 
man.” 

Ralph’s startled eyes were fixed on 
the face of the detective. 

“Do you mean to say, Hendricks, 
that you do not now believe that my 
father killed himself?” 

“IT do not,” said Hendricks. 

Lampkin stared at his friend. He 
was unable to understand the detec- 
tive. 

“My God!" exclaimed Ralph. “Then 
I presume I shall have to go to jail and 
stand trial to prove my innocence?” 
Hendricks looked at his watch, then 
called out: 

“Kola.” 

“Yeu, ir,” 

“Is the cab at the door?’ 

gin ye ky 

Ralph rose, leaned on the table and 
bent forward. 

“Look here, Hendricks,” he said des- 
perately, “you are no fool. You are a 
judge of men and of men’s hearts, I 
don’t believe you can look me in the 
face and say you think I killed my 
father.” 

“TI have not said so yet,” said Hen- 
dricks; “but, judging from past expe- 
riences in such matters, I must say 
that if the facts as they now stand go 
before a jury you will get a quick ver- 
dict of guilty.” 

“You really think so?” 

“T’d stake my reputation on it.” 
“What am I to do?” 

“The simplest thing in the world.” 
As the detective spoke he caught 
Lampkin’s wondering eye and held it 
for a moment. “Produce the note you 
claim to have found pinned to your 
father’s lapel.” 

“I burned it the day you were in my 





room. I washed the remains away in 
the running water of my basin.” 

Hendricks stood up, looked again at 
his watch and went to the door leading 
into the passage. 

“If that is true, young man, and you- 
can’t produce the murderer, you have 
signed your own death warrant. Every 
circumstance points to your guilt. I 
rever saw a more perfect chain of con- 
victing circumstances. The note, how- 
ever, would have saved you. It is a pity 
you destroyed it.” 

Ralph hung his head for a moment, 
then raised it and smiled doggedly. 

“IT presume innocent men have been 
condemned before. I really fear I have 
got myself into an awful pickle. I was 
a fool, but I meant well. I am ready 
to go with you.” 

Hendricks took a key from his pock- 
et, inserted it into the lock of the hand- 
cuffs and drew them from the young 
man’s wrists. 

“As I remarked just now,” he said, 
“I know that your father did not com 
mit suicide, but I did not say you killed 
him.” 

“Y-you don’t accuse me?” stammered 
Ralph in astonishment. 

“No; I have no charge to make 
against you except that you have been 
constantly hindering my investigatious 
by concealing some of the facts. In or- 
der to proceed further in the case I 
was obliged te wring your secret from: 
you. Some one shot your father, and 
you have almost defeated justice by 
the stupid role you were playing. If 
my method was severe, you deserved 
it. You have caused me to lose a good 
ceal of time.” 

“But the letter father wrote,” in- 
sisted Ralph incredulously, ‘and the 
fact that I found it pinned en him and 
the revolver at his side—why—surely” 

“That’s too long a story, and it’s 
late,” answered the detective. “Now, 
go home and let that sweetheart of 
yours know you are not in ‘durance 
vile” The doctor and I are going up 
town in a cab.” 

“That’s what you ordered the cab 
for, then?’ said Ralph. 

Hendricks laughed. 

“By the way,” he said, “shall you 
be at home tomorrow night about 10 
o'clock? I shall want your assistance 
in some experiments, if you don’t ob- 
ts eines : 

“T shall be delighted to be of any 
assistance,” replied the young man. “If 
you can prove that my father did not 
commit suicide it will take a big load 
from my mind.” 

“That will be easy enough,” Hen- 
dricks assured him, “but if it is all- 
the same to you I’d a little rather you 
did not mention to your sister or any 
of the folks out there what has passed 
between us since they left.” 

“Very well, I won’t mention it,” 
promised Ralph. 

“Even if they question you,” went 
on Hendricks, “you can make up some 
excuse. I can trust to the inventive 
genius of a man who can faint as ar- 
tistically as you did on a certain occa- 
sion.” 3 

Ralph flushed. 

“It struck me all at once,” said he, 

“that I was to be the next witness and 
that I’d have to own up to the whole 
of my scheme or swear a lie.” 
“It certainly worked,” smiled Hen- 
dricks. “I thought you were a goner 
and turned two somersaults to get 
water for you. By the way, how’s that 
hand getting along that you bruised 
in the gymnasium at the club where 
they haven’t one?” 

Ralph grinned. 

“T liéd there outright,” he admitted. 
“T rubbed the skin off climbing the 
rope. It cut like a file.” 

“Well, don’t forget to-morrow night,” 
was Hendricks’ parting injunction. 
“Kola, give him a stiff drink of your 
native brandy. Good night.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

As they were driving home in the 
cab Lampkin said: 

“How on earth was that effect pro- 
duced in the darkened room? I don’t 
think I was hypnotized.” 

Hendricks chuckled merrily. 

“Kola attended to the pyrotechnics. 
He refused to let me into the secret; 
said it was something a countryman of 
his was going to get patented. The 
idea for the seance came about this 
way: In nosing around in old Benton’s 
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private matters we discovered that he, 
without the knowledge of his associate, 
Mr. Brooks Allen, or any of his family, 
had been experimenting with a certain 
Professor DeWitt, who has invented 
an improved instrument for photo- 
graphing bodies in motion. We found 
that Benton had himself sat for severa] 
of the test photographs and had been 
taken in a great many moving atti- 
tudes. Professor DeWitt gave us an 
exhibition of some of these, and it oc- - 
curred to my East Indian that he could 
use a certain series of negatives to ad- 
vantage.” 

“Ah, I begin to understand!’ ex- 
claimed the doctor. “It was certainly a 
good idea.”’ 

“Old Benton,” continued the detec- 
tive, ‘had been photographed sitting at 
a desk, rising slowly, with a revolver 
in his hand, taking deliberate aim at a 
target and firing. The instrument ad- 
mirably reproduced the flash and the 
rising and vanishing smoke. Professor 
DeWitt, at Kola’s suggestion, removed 
the revolver from the negatives, leay- 
ing instead Mr. Benton’s index finger.” 

“Admirable idea‘ exclaimed the 
doctor. “Benton was supposed to point 
to the one who had killed him.” 

“He seemed to be indicating each in- 
dividual of the group,” answered Hen- 
dricks. 

“Allen was the only one who gave 
any outward show of weakness,” re- 
marked the doctor. “Ralph Benton 
said he was ill, and, to tell the truth, 
Allen looks as if he had been slapped 
in the face by the grim monster him- 
self.” 

(To be continued.) 
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We have a complete Dairy and Farm Cream- 
ery in constant operation on the Experiment 
Farm at Climax, Mich. This is personally con- 
ducted by J. H. Brown, All dairy correspond- 
ence should be sent to Climax, Mich. 














For The Michigan Farmer. 
IN AND FROM THE COW STABLE. 





I will tell you how I have handled 
manure for the last ten years. Our 
cow stable will hold 13 head of cattle 
and has a ground floor. 

In the morning I scatter the manure 
all over the stable, that is, the drop- 
pings made during the previous night; 
then bed down. 

We continue this process for two or 
three weeks. The straw and chaff will 
take up all the liquid manure. 

My cows are as dry and clean on 
their hindquarters as they are in the 
summer time. 

The stable doors are wide enough 
to back a wagon in, or drive through 
with a sleigh. It is “just fun” to slide 
this out on sleighs, as I can draw 
three times as much as I can on a 
wagon. I spread every load as fast as 
it is hauled, and there is no bad smell 
in my stable. 

Now some of my brother farmers 
will say, “that fellow is too lazy to 
clean out his stables every day,” but, 
“just the same,” at this writing, I 
have got enough wood at the door to 
last a year, and nearly ten acres cov- 
ered with manure. 


SUBSCRIBER. 

Oakland Co., Mich. 4 

(We know you are not lazy, but that 
your plan is to be recommended, un- 
der the conditions you mention. We 
have visited many farms where this 
plan is practiced, and by some of our 
best farmers. 

It pleases us to know that the prac- 
tice of spreading manure, as fast as 
hauled out, is gradually increasing.— 
Ed.) 





RECORDS OF THE BREEDS. 





To the Editor of The Michigan Farmer: 

Mr. Freeman J. Fishbeck, in your 
issue of Feb. 19, does not quote figures 
enough from the Columbian dairy test 
to do the great general purpose cattle, 
the Jerseys, full justice. I call them 
great general purpose cattle advisedly, 
because not only the representatives of 
that breed, but the representatives of 
the Guernseys as well, entered a large 
list of animals in the general purpose 
class at the great Columbian show. It 
may be also added that in none of the 
ten rings of general purpose cattle at 
that show in which these two breeds 
of cattle led out their entries, did they 
show within hailing distance of the 
front. I am presuming that Mr. Fish- 
beck desires to be fair with the repre- 
sentatives of all the so-called dairy 
breeds. He is a popular young man, 
and is probably somewhat in the situa- 
tion of a son of the Emerald Isle who 
was about departing this life, and who 
was asked by a friend, solicitous re- 
garding his future state, as to which 
condition he had yearnings to reach. 
Pat’s answer was characteristic but eva- 
sive. He replied that-he probably had 
friends in both places. The figures he 
quotes are true as to the gross gains 
in live weight of the 15 repre- 
sentatives of each breed. Justice to 
the best specimens of the Jersey breed 
possible to assemble as dairy animals 
ag to their capacity to lay on flesh or 
“meat in the cow that you can’t get 
out,” requires that more figures be 
given. In scrutinizing the figures of 
individuals in detail, we find that one 
of the 15 Guernseys grew not at all; 
she neither gained nor lost.. We drop 
her from the figuring. One of the 
Shorthorns, and the one that had 
most recently produced, received a 
serious wound in the udder, probably 
by the adjacent cow stepping on her 
while she was lying down. The gen- 
eral effect -was to cause an undurated 
udder that seriously affected her but- 
ter output, and caused her to shrink 13 
pounds in weight. We will also dis- 
card her from the reckoning. One of 
the Jerseys was crowded to a break 
(not an unusual thing in both the Jer- 
sey and Guernsey barns) and went en- 
tirely off her feed and work. Her 
record in the test, as well as the record 
of the breed in that and the 90-day 
test, is made by inserting red figures 
(fiat figures) in her record daily of 
what she might have produced had she 
continued making butter or yielding 
milk for the actual test, based upon 
what she did do while she was act- 
ually tested. This cow also had an in- 
jured udder. She lost in weight dur- 





ing this short period of 30 days the 
surprising amount of 120 pounds, or an 
average of 4 pounds per day. Mani- 
festly she should fall out of the reck- 
oning. Therefore, we have the fol- 
lowing as the official gain of the 14 
best cows of the three breeds during 
the 30-day butter test: The Guernseys 
grew 286 pounds, the Jerseys 277 
pounds, and the Shorthorns 257 
pounds. 

In a more serious view it may be 
interesting to consider some of the 
facts alluded to by Mr. Fishbeck in a 
more detailed manner. One of the sur- 
prising things connected with this test 
is that with the best specimens of the 
special dairy breeds present at Jack- 
son Park which time and money could 
assemble, not a single Jersey or Guern- 


sew cow in the land was. with- 
held because she was too valua- 
ble to place in this test; with 
all the scientific literature as 


to proper dairy rations at the barns; 
with the purse strings of the plethoric 
treasuries of these two rich men’s 
clubs unloosed; with a 30-day butter 
test arranged entirely to their liking; 
with the world looking on as interested 
spectators; with plenty of cows present 
in the pink of condition, traveling with 
these alleged phenomenal records, the 
Jersey people were unable to exploit 
but three standard or 2-pound cows, 
and the Guernsey people not one. 
Neither of the three standard Jerseys 
compassed the feat of making 2% 
pounds per day for the period of the 
test. There were but four sure enough 
2-pound cows in the whole outfit, and 
one of these was a plebeian Shorthorn. 
Let us take a look at these four cows. 
There can be little controversy over 
the assumption that the best dairy cow 
of this quartette was Brown Bessie, a 
Jersey. She was a large, robust cow 
that, properly mated, would have. be- 
come the mother of more good cows 
from her female produce or of good 
feeding steers of her male produce. 
She weighed over 1,000 pounds when 
at work, and was a fair type of a gen- 
eral purpose cow. The strain of the 
test was too much for her physical 
structure, and she survived its com- 
pletion but a few hours. We may pass 
from the further consideration of this 
once valuable dairy cow. Let us com- 
pare the work of the three survivors 
of the test that made the standard 
record. Merry Maiden, a Jersey, giv- 
ing in the 30 days 965 pounds milk 
showing 54.65 pounds fat,» equivalent 
to 68.31 pounds 80 per cent butter and 
90% pounds other solids. She grew 27 
pounds in the same time and consumed 
$7.62 worth of food. Kittie Clay 
4th, a Shorthorn. She gave 1,593 
pounds of milk showing 52 pounds fat, 
equivalent to 65 pounds 80 per cent 
putter and 141 pounds other solids. 
She consumed $8.49 worth of feed and 
grew 28 pounds. Stoke Pogis Regina, 
a Jersey. She gave 1,012% pounds 
milk showing 49% pounds fat, equiva- 
lent to 61% pounds 80 per cent butter 
and 60% pounds other solids. She 
consumed $8.19 worth of food and 
grew 37 pounds. 

The reader will be left to judge as 
to which of these three cows in the 
dairy of a man who is in business for 
profit, would be likely to show up 
the best from year to year, considering 
the individual animal, her work and 
her produce. 

Test No. 1, casually referred to by 
Mr. Fishbeck, was in cheese produc- 
tion, and the entire Shorthorn contin- 
gent giving milk had to enter the test, 
including a stripper giving less than 20 
pounds per day. Your correspondent 
calls attention to the fact that Lily 
Martin, a Jersey ranking No. 3 in this 
test, holds her place: by the fact of 
surprising growth. To farther accent- 
uate. this fact, I may add that this 
cow made but 57.86 pounds cheese dur- 
ing the test, while Waterloo Daisy, a 
4-year-old Shorthorn, made 64.05 
pounds, and Nora, another Shorthorn, 
made 60.56 pounds. But a single 
Guernsey of the whole 25 made 
as high as 60 pounds; that was Ma- 
terna, and she made 62.01 pounds. Mr. 
Fishbeck does not allude to test No. 4, 
probably because the Guernsey people 
were too weary to enter this test at all. 
This was for heifers two and under 
three, and I will not go into the details 
at all, until called down, but will make 
the broad and easily understood state- 
ment that the three best Shorthorns 
beat the three best Jerseys. 

I feel constrained to suggest to Mr. 
Fishbeck that he should not hold the 
editor, who was the author of the ar- 
ticle he called in question, to a close 
statement of facts, as he has but just 
entered the portals set apart for the 
Guernsey champions, having recently 
made his first purchase of the breed—a 
young bull. It is a generally conceded 





axiom that prolific writers discourse 
most fascinatingly and entertainingly 
upon subjects about which they know 
very little. They are not compelled to 
pay much attention to facts, as they 
are unadvised as to the facts. 

Low prices of meat products are far 
from being the dry rot that has ruined 
the fine steer-growing industry of 
Michigan. It is the constant harang- 
uing in our dairy papers, at our farm- 
ers’ institutes, and among creamery ad- 
vocates, of the special merits of the 
so-called dairy breeds. The general 
farmer who pursues a system of mixed 
husbandry, and does a little dairying 
on the side, has been led to use Jersey, 
Holstein and other alleged dairy sires 
upon his herd of fine general purpose 
cattle until the cattle part of his in- 
dustry is ruined. Has he better dairy 
cows than formerly? No. Nothing 
near as good. Take this county as an 
illustration. Ten to twenty years ago 
it abounded in good cattle, including 
hundreds of fine large cows of wonder- 
ful ability at the pail. Now all is 
changed. The general stock of cattle 
is under-sized and pumpkin seed 
shaped, and the steer produce is not 
worth the powder and ball that it 
would be well to freely use in shoot- 
ing them. I judge it would be difficult 
to buy a carload of choice feeding 
steers in the whole county. Mr. Fish- 
beck is breeding dairy cattle of a gen- 
eral purpose sort and on rational lines. 
He is pursuing mixed farming, and I 
have no doubt that his cattle render a 
satisfactory account of themselves. 

Montcalm Co. H. H. HINDS. 
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Asthma and Hay-Fever Cure. Free. 


We are glad to inform our readers that 
® sure specific cure for Asthma and Hay- 
fever is found in the Kola Plant, a new 
botanica! discovery from the Congo River, 
West Africa. Many sufferers report most 
marvelous eures from its use. Among 
others, Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, Editor of the 
Farmer’s Magazine, and Rev. J. L. Combs, 
of Martinsburg, West Va., were complete- 
ly cured by the Kola Plant after thirty 
Prema suffering. Mr. Lewis could not lie 

own at night in Hay-fever season for fear 
of choking, and Mr. Combs was a life-long 
sufferer from Asthma. Hon. L. G. Clute, 
of Greeley, Iowa, writes that for eighteen 
years he slept propped up in a chair, being 
much worse in Hay-fever season, and the 
Kola Plant cured him at once. It is truly 
@ most wonderful remedy. Ifyou are a 
sufferer we advise you tosend your address 
to the Kola Importing Co.,1164 Broadway 
New York, who to prove its power will 
send a Large Case by mail free to every 
reader of the MICHIGAN F'ARMER who need 
it. All they ask in return is that w en 
cured yourself you will tell your neighbrso 
about it. It costs you nothing and yuo 
should surely try it. 


Save the COWS. 


General Cow Drink on_hand is cheap insurance. 
soc. each: $5 co dozen. Circular free. 
MOORE BROS., Veterinarians, Albany, N. Y. 











Crystal Creameries 


FOR FARM DAIRIES. 


a 
Glass Cans, Steel Cabinets. 
Prices from $18 to $100. 
Pay for themselves in six months. Catalogs free. 


THE KNEELAND CRYSTAL CREAMERY CO., 





LANSING, MICH. 





Elgin System 


of Creameries 


It will pay = to investigate our plans and visit our factories, if you are con- 


templating 
lowest prices. 


uilding a Creamery or Cheese Factory. All supplies furnished at 


Correspondence solicited. 





A MODEL CREAMERY OF THE TRUE SYSTEM 


True Dairy Supply Company, 


303 to 309 Lock Street, 


Syracuse, New York 


Contractors and builders of Butter and Cheese Factories, Manufacturers 


and Dealers in Supplies. Or write 


R. E. STURGIS, General Manager of Western Office, Allegan, Mich. 
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ONE HUNDRED MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS A YEAR 
: 


HE DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS 
have revolutionized the Creamery and Dairy 
— methods of the world since their introduction 
fifteen years ago. They have increased the pro- 

{ ductiveness of the Dairy industry fully One 
Se Hundred Millions of Dollars a year in that time, 

2 and practically earned that much a year for their 
users. They have been the ** keystone” of modern 


, and the total number in use is 125,000, 
or more than ten times that of all the one hundred 
or more various kinds of imitating machines ever 
made in the different parts of the earth combined. 
As the De La’ 








ceivable size and style and Masa form, 
4 to the requirements of the 

> creamery of one thousand or more cows, at prices 

ranging from ae t 

They are ps as ever, on the basis of the 

01 other existing methods and 

Send for “ Dairy” catalogue No. 257 


or * Creamery” catalogue No. 507 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 





Western Offices: GENERAL OFFICES: Branch Offices : 
Ranooten & Canat Sts, 74 CORTLANDT STREET, 1102 ArcH Street, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 
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romptly. 
. pone send money by draft. postoffice money 
order, registered letter or by express. We will not 
be responsible for money sent in letters. Address all 
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It is stated in a dispatch from Wash- 
ington that it is probable no River and 
Harbor bill will be passed at this ses- 
sion of Conzress. This is a matter for 
congratulation. The average river and 
harbor bill is simply a means of appro- 
priating a lot of money for the im- 
provement of rivers and harbors which 
can never be made useful. Congress- 
men frequently use it as they do the 
free seed distribution, to make them- 
selves solid with their constituents at 
the public expense. 





According to a report just issued, 
the total production of tin-plate in the 
United States during the last fiscal 
year was 446,982,063 pounds. The im- 
ports for the same period were 244,- 
407,601 pounds; and the total exports 
were 139,246,130 pounds. There are 
now sufficient mills in operation to 
supply the entire requirements of the 
country, and have a surplus for ex- 
port. Values have also declined very 
materially. In January last American 
tin-plate was selling at $3.10 per ton, 
and imported at $4.10. The decline in 
price since tin-plate began to be man- 
ufactured in this country about seven 
years ago is about 40 per cent. These 
figures show how rapidly this industry 
has developed, in the face of the most 
strenuous opposition from a large class 
of Americans as well as foreign manu- 
facturers. The United States has paid 
Great Britain as high as $60,000,000 
per year for tin-plate, but she will 
never pay her one-fourth that amount 
hereafter. 





A few weeks ago it was announced 
that Germany and Russia had com- 
pletely out-generaled Great Britain in 
China, and secured territory and 
treaty rights much in advance of 
those enjoyed by the latter. But the 
tune has suddenly changed. It is now 
certain that Great Britain, in return 
for guaranteeing a loan needed by 
China to pay her foreign debts, has se- 
cured the opening of new ports and 
important internal commercial high- 
ways, together with the assurance 
that the Yang Tse Valley shall never 
be mortgaged, leas2d, or ceded to any 
other power. The British have thus 
secured freedom to trade in the richest 
and most populous part of the Chinese 
kingdom, and they never let go any- 
thing they ever get their hands en. It 
is always best to wait until the re- 





in land-grabbing or trade concessions 
by any power on earth. She has the 
accumulated mullions of many cen- 
turies of very remunerative ‘trading 
and successful robbery of weaker na- 
tions with which to buy what she 
wants when she does not want to fight 
for it. Great Britain always gets the 
lion’s share when the carcass is divid- 
ed. 





THE UNITED STATES AND SPAIN. 


The sensational section of the daily 
press, and it includes a goodly portion 
of it, has done its best to embroil this 
country in a war with Spain before 
any reason therefor is known to exist. 
There is absolutely no knowledge on 
the part of the United States govern- 
ment that the terrible disaster to the 
Maine was caused by a Spaniard, or at 
the instance or by the connivance of 
the Spanish government. Until the 
exact facts are known is it not best 
to keep perfectly cool? Will not the 
country be in a ridiculous plight if it 
should assume and act upon the theory 
that the Spanish government is respon- 
sible for the disaster, and afterwards 
discover that it is not? The apologies 
would have to come from the United 
States and not from Spain. 

When the disaster happened we said 
that it “resulted either from treachery, 
or the carelessness of those in charge 
of the vessel. In either case, once the 
responsibility is determined, those 
guilty should be held to a strict ac- 
countability.” With that declaration 
we feel The Farmer took the proper 
and only tenable ground at first, and 
it is equally as sound and applicable 
to the situation now as when made. 

If treachery is shown on the part of 
the Spanish government or a Spanish 
citizen, then this government will 
surely act in a manner to sustain its 
dignity and convince other nations 
that neither itself nor its citizens can 
be treated unjustly without being 
ealled to a strict accountability. The 
difference between the government of 
Spain and one or more of its citizens 
being implicated in the disaster is that 
the one would mean a declaration of 
war without further ceremony, and 
the other that war would only be de- 
clared after the Spanish government 
had declined to make complete and 
ample reparation, so far as lies in its 
power, for the lives of the dead sea- 
men, those maimed in the catastrophe, 
and the property lost by this govern- 
ment. Nothing less than this will be 
demanded or accepted. 

It is one of the peculiar phases of 
the situation that if the disaster was 
caused by a Cuban rebel, for the pur- 
pose of embroiling this country and 
Spain, the Spanish government is ac- 
countable just as much as if it had 
been the work of a loyal Spaniard. The 
Cuban insurgents have not yet been 
granted the rights of belligerents, and 
the Spanish government claims that no 
state of war exists on the island. The 
Cubans, therefore, so far as foreign na- 
tions are concerned, must be regarded 
as subjects of Spain, for whose actions 
that government is responsible. Our 
government has several times been 
compelled to pay large sums for the 
lawless acts of armed mobs, and Spain 
will have to do so if one or more Cu- 
bans can be shown to have destroyed 
the Maine. 

As it is now the United States has a 
strong position, one which cannot be 
attacked by either the Spanish govern- 
ment or any of its allies. It should hold 
that position throughout the entire in- 
vestigation, and when it is ended, 
without showing either temper or un- 
due haste, demand the most ample 
reparation if the facts ascertained jus- 
tify such a course. This country ¢an- 
not afford to be unjust under any cir- 





If the question of war rested be- 
tween the jingo wing of the American 
press and the wild-eyed journalists of 
Spain, we should have been fighting 
long ago; and if it was to be carried 
on between these sensation mongers 
and demagogues alone, we should be 
quite willing to see it begin at once. 





STATE INSTITUTES. 


The report of the “Round-Up Insti- 
tute,” held at Lansing, to which we 
give a good deal of space in this issue 
of The Farmer, marks the close of the 
most successful institute season yet 
enjoyed in Michigan. This is the re- 
sult of three causes: First, the practi- 
cal character of the work carried on; 
second, the men and women selected 
to handle the various topics; and, third, 
the greater interest shown by farmers 
generally in the work, and the help 
given by them to their local institutes. 
At many of the one-day institutes the 
program was largely made up by the 
Iccal management and the speakers 
secured from the immediate neighbor- 
hood where_ the institute was held. 
The Farmers’ Clubs and Granges are 
doing much to develop interesting and 
valuable lecturers and ready talkers 
among the farming community, and to 
this fact we attribute much of the suc- 
cess of the institute movement. 

To the report of the “Round-Up” in 
this and next week’s issue, necessarily 
short as it is, we ask the attention of 
our readers, as we feel sure that in the 
many topics discussed, and the ability 
of those who discussed them, there is 
much of practical value to every one 
who tills the soil. The “Round-Up” 
was certainly an unqualified success. 





A WORD ABOUT PENSIONS. 





In a special to the Free Press of this 
city we find the two following para- 
graphs: ‘ 

“Congressman Hamilton to-day pre- 
sented bills to remove the charge of 
desertion from the records of Charles 
Giesler and Warren Wright. 

“Congressman Crump has presented 
bills to remove the charge of desertion 
from the records of Thomas J. Shaw, 
John Learry, John Wilson, and Wil- 
liam H. Hardy.” 


Now, here are six deserters, men 
who, in a time of war, left their colors 
ond their comrades, and siunk to the 
rear like curs, and their records are 
to be corrected so they will stand on 
a level with the best soldiers who stood 
between the enemy and the govern- 
ment, risking their lives while these 
deserters were hiding in the rear. 
We would ask these Michigan Con- 
gressmen if they deem such action as 
condoning desertion, and then reward- 
ing the deserters with a pension, is 
either just or patriotic? To our mind 
it is neither one nor the other, and it 
is a burning disgrace to soldiers with 
honorable records of service to be as- 
sociated with such men as pensioners. 

This system of condoning the crime 
of desertion by Congressional action, 
and then pensioning the fraud, has 
been going on in Congress for some 
years. Some Congressmen boast of 
how many pensions they have secured 
for constituents who could never have 
secured one for their services or disa- 
bilities except through these special 
acts. The people rightly complain of 
using the public money to reward de- 
serters, bounty-jumpers, sneaks and 
cowards, and it should be summarily 
stopped. It is not the pension depart- 
ment that is at fault in putting fraudu- 
lent pension2,s on the list, ss any one 
knows who has had anything to do 
with securing a pension in the regular 
way. It is. the Congressman who is 
looking for votes as the price of his 
degradation of the pension list that is 
the culprit, and he should blush with 
shame when he considers how he is 





It must be remembered, also, that 
when once placed on the pension list 
by Congress, no matter how undesery- 
ing the person may be, he cannot be 
disturbed. Thus we see the bounty- 
jumper and deserter elevated over the 
honest pensioner, securing a pension 
he never deserved, and which cannot 
be taken from him except by act of 
Congress. We consider such a state of 
facts infamous, and we can only won- 
der why there are not some honorable 
men in Congress who will brand such 
acts as they deserve. It is a burning 
shame that the gratitude of the nation 
to its defenders should be abused in 
such manner, and the public money 
squandered upon sneaks, frauds and 
deserters. 





MOVING IN THE RIGHT DIREC- 
TION. 





The action of Secretary Wilson in 
sending Prof. N. E. Hansen, Profes- 
sor of Horticulture at Brookins, S. D., 
to eastern Europe and Asia to secure 
new seeds and plants which he might 
deem valuable for the American farm- 
er and horticulturist, was a timely one. 
These new plants and seeds are to be 
distributed among the various experi- 
mem stations so as to test their value 
before being sent out by the Depart- 
ment. Prof. Hansen gives the follow- 
ing summary of what he secured in 
the way of new plants, fruits, and 
seeds: 


1. In central-Asia a marked feature of 
the agriculture was found to be the na- 
tive alfalfa, which was a distinct sub- 
species of the common alfalfa, and great- 
ly superior to it in extent of root system 
and capacity for resisting drought and 
heat. This has been shown by actual 
trial side by side in Turkestan, and it 
has been introduced by the Russian gov- 
ernment into the dry steppes of the re- 
gion east of the Volga river, in European 
Russia, and it is also coming into culti- 
vation in southern Siberia. 

2. The musk-melons of Russian Turkes- 
tan, Bokhara, Khiva and Trans-Caucasia 
were deemed worthy of introduction. 
Many of the varieties run from twenty- 
five to thirty-five pounds in weight, oval 
in shape, flesh snow-white, melting and 
superior in quality to any American 
variety. Some varieties keep all winter 
and form one of the principal articles of 
food of the native sorts. Seed of a large 
number of varieties was saved from 
melons bought on the spot. 

3. A large number of pits of the choic- 
est varieties of the Vladimir race of cher- 
ries of east Russia. was obtained from 
carefully selected fruit. These come 
practically true to seed, bear fruit of 
large size and excellent quality, and en- 
dure 40 degrees below. zero Fahrenheit. 
These trees, however, are a distinct race 
of cherry, and must be grown from seed 
or sprouts in the true Russian fashion, as 
they are short-lived and tender when 
grafted or budded on the common com- 
mercial mazzard and mahaleb stocks of 
the nursery. 

4. One thousand plants, the entire ob- 
tainable stock, was secured of a new 
species of raspberry of semi-recumbent 
habit recently discovered by explorers in 
the mountains of extreme northern China. 
The fruit is orange in color, of large size 
and of peculiar but very pleasant flavor. 
The plant has proven hardy at St. Peters- 
burg. This is a new departure in rasp- 
berries and is worthy of general trial. 

5. Scions of some new hybrids of the 
hardiest variety of the small-fruited Si- 
berian crab with the hardiest Russian ap- 
ples, originated by a Russian experiment- 
er by artificial cross-fertilization. These 
will be valuable for trial in our northwest, 
far north of the present limits of apple 
culture. 

6. The Russian method of absolutely 
preventing the root-killing of apple trees 
on hardy stocks was carefully studied, 
and seeds obtained for trial. This method 
will no doubt prove a great boon to a 
large part of our_ northwestern prairie 
States where root-killing is the main ob- 
stacle to successful apple tree culture, 

7. From Turkestan, west China and 
Trans-Caucasija native varieties of apricot, 
plum, peach, cherry, apple, pear, quince, 
grape, oleaster and other fruits, and a 
collection of vegetables were obtained. 

8. A collection of new ornamental trees, 
shrubs and plants from Siberia, Turkes- 
tan and the Caucasus. 

9. Seeds of plants used in Russian for- 
estry experiments to bind the sand dunes 
or moving sands of the deserts of south- 
east Russia and Turkestan. 

10. Small lots of a number of new le- 
gumes, cereals, grasses, trees, fruits, 
shrubs and ornamental] plants, etc., re- 
cently discovered by Russian scientific 
expeditions. : 

ll. The Siberian hairy or sand vetch 
(vicia Villosa), as grown in the Volga re- 
gion of east Russia was obtained in large 
quantity for general distribution. This 
plant has been widely tested at the Amer- 
ican agricultural experiment stations, and 
is now considered to be one of the best 
fodder plants for all parts of the United 
States. Select seed of Russia red clover 
was also obtained for limited trial, as 
Russian experimenters have found their 
native clover to be hardier than that com- 
monly grown in America. 

12. Seeds of many other Russian va- 
rieties of cereals were obtained from the 
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dry sections of European Russia, due re- 
ward being paid to their market value 
‘from an American and English stand- 
point, The hard spring wheats of the 
‘Volga region were not included in the seed 
distribution, as they find a profitable for- 
eign market only in Italy, where they are 
wsed for the manufacture of macaroni. 


This kind of work is precisely in line 
with what we have advocated in The 
Farmer as the most useful which can 
be pursued by the Department of Ag- 
riculture. By the work accomplished 


all farmers will be benefited, and the 
experiment stations will be rendered 
of even greater practical usefulness 
than at present. 


THE HORSE WEEDER. 








The use of this implement has been 
discussed considerably in The Farmer 
during the past three years, and it has 
received some hostile criticism as well 
as strong endorsements from a num- 
ber of farmers and _ horticulturists. 
The strongest enemizs of the improved 
weeder is generally the man who has 
never used one, or is not very particu- 
lar as to the number of weeds in his 
cultivated crops. Since first offered 
to the public the horse weeder has 
been improved in form and construc- 
tion, especially in the shape and 
spring, of the teeth, so that they now 
neither clog nor break. The best im- 
proved weeders of to-day combine to 
a great extent the distinguishing ex- 
cellences of the Thomas harrow and 
the spring-tooth harrow. ‘The latter 
cannot be used at all after crops are 
planted or, at least, not after they are 
up, and even the former is pretty 
harsh on corn and is greatly liable to 
clog and to tear up the corn. The 
weeder is a special implement for a 
special purpose. Its purpose is to de- 
stroy weeds by the million just as 
they have sprouted and come to the 
surface. The fine, springy teeth leave 
the deeper-rooted corn, potatoes, oats, 
wheat, ete, entirely undisturbed, 
while, if used often and opportunely, 
they destroy all the young and shallow- 
growing weeds, even right in the drill 
rows where the cultivator cannot go. 

We commonly use the weeder on po- 
tato land twice or three tfmes after 
the potatoes are planted and before 
they come up. The planter leaves a 
slight ridge along the drill-row and we 
use a two-horse cultivator between 
these ridges and immediately run over 
the land with the weeder, reducing all 
to a fine, mellow, level-surface, entire- 
ly free from small weeds. The culti- 
vator, however, cannot be used again 
until the potatoes come up so as to 
show the rows clearly, but the weeder 
can be used twice more before they 
come up and at each working with the 
cultivator after they are up until the 
potato vines begin. to lop and cover 
the entire ground. 

Thus in any ordinary season you 
ssay have a practically weedless field 
without the use of the hoe. The 
weeder can be used both in corn and 
potatoes far longer than even the 
Thomas harrow, and the shafts and 
handles enable you to bear down or 
lift up according to the mellowness or 
hardness of the soil, and to relieve 
from possible clogging. On our farm 
the weeder works best on fall-plowed 
land because it is finer and more moist 
in time of drouth. The weeder works 
best in connection with a regular cul- 
tivator and on a mellow soil. It does 
not like lumps and large stones. One 
of its best offices is to break the crust 
and make a fine dust much to retain 
moisture aftex rain and to permit ten- 
cer crops to come up and grow well. 
The tendency now is to plant and till 
our hoed crops in drills :ather than in 
bills, and wholly to discard the hand 
hoe; and to make such culture really 
effective and leave the field weedless 
until harvest, the horse weeder is real- 
ly a necessity. 





A Satisfactory Auger. 

The Iwan Improved Post Hole and Well Auger 
is just as represented. Itis sold onits merits and 
should be inthe hands of every farmer. The con- 
dition of ground makes no difference, wet or dry 
it does effective work. No section when removed 
from hole. See adv. of Iwan Bros., Streator, Ill., 
in this issue. 





We have received catalog of Marilla Incubator 
Company of Marilla, N. Y.. who manufacture the 
incubators and brooders of thename. That these 
people make good machines and deal fairly with 
the publiccannot be doubted if we consider their 
own business prooosition in which they say: 
“Our only argument: We shipa machine that 
will give satisfaction or it is not a sale.”” Write 
these people for catalog, prices, etc., and men- 
tion this paper, 





THE 1898 catalogue of the Storrs & Harrison 
Company, the noted nurserymen, florists and seed- 
men, of Painesville, Ohio, is received and we ad- 
vise everyone wanting anything in their line to 
send forit; it is free. This company has built up 
an immense business. Their responsibility is un- 

uestioned, their facilities unsurpassed and their 
‘orty-three years of practical experience, has 


’ superbly fitted them to care for the wants of the 


people in everything pertaining to their lines. 





NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan. 

‘Prof. Hamilton King, the new 
minister to Siam, left Olivet last week 
for his new post of duty, taking with 
him his wife and three daughters. _ 


Gov. Pingree has tendered to George 
L. Maltz, of Detroit, the position of 
State banking commissioner made va- 
cant by the death last week of Com- 
missioner Just. Mr. Maltz will accept. 


During a fire in the building of the 
chemical works of Hall Bros. & Co., 
in Kalamazoo, last Saturday night, a 
terrific explosion occurred which com- 
pletely wrecked the building. Ten 
men were killed outright, and twenty 
others seriously injured. The loss to 
the owners of the works is estimated 
at $36,000. A relief fund of nearly 
$4,000 was immediately raised by Kal- 
amazoo Citizens for the benefit of the 
victims and their families. 


General. 


The cruiser Montgomery, Command- 
er Converse, has been ordered to Ha- 
vana to replace the ill-fated battleship 
Maine in protecting American citizens 
and property. 

The trial of Sheriff Martin and his 
deputies at Wilkesbarre, Pa., proceeds 
slowly on account of the great num- 
ber of witnesses to be examined. Wit- 
resses for the defense are now being 
called and the evidence given is very 
damaging to the strikers. 

William M. Singerly, editor and pro- 
prietor of the Philadelphia Record, 
died suddenly of heart trouble last 
Sunday afternoon. Mr. Singerly has 
long been prominent in Philadelphia 
business circles. He also obtained 
some distinction politically, and was 
once a candidate for governor of his 
State. He was in his 66th year. 


bavi 


In the sale advertisement of W. S. 
Jones, of Davisburg, which appeared 
in The Farmer of last week, it stated 
that a “few” -registered MHolstein- 
Friesian cows and heifers were to be 
offered. It should have read “ten.” 





A PECULIAR FACT. 


Thousands of People Have Dyspepsia in 
Its Worst Form and Do Not Know It. 


A weak stomach is the cause of about 
nine-tenths of all aisease, yet in most 
cases the wrong thing is treated and the 
trae cause overlooked. 


This is because a weak digestion pro- 
duces symptoms resembling nearly every 
disease because it weakens and disturbs 
the action of every nerve and organ in the 
body; poor digestion causes heart trouble, 
kidney troubles, lung weakness and especi- 
ally nervous break down or nervous pros- 
tration; the nerves cannot staud the wear 
and tear unless generously fed by well di- 
gested wholesome food. 

Keep the digestion good and no one need 
fear the approach of disease. 

Mrs. H. M. Lee of Rochester, N. Y., 
writes: For the sake of suffering humanity 
I want to say that from a child I hada 
very weak stomach, threw up my food 
very often after eating and after a few 
years nervous dyspepsia resulted and 
for more than twenty years I have suffered 
inexpressibly. 

I tried many physicians and: advertised 
remedies with only temporary relief for 
nerveus dyspepsia and not until Icom- 
menced taking Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 
last September, six months ago, have I 
been free from suffering caused by the 
condition of my nerves and stomach; in 
short, chronic nervous dyspepsia. 

have recommended Swuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets to many of my friends and now 1 
want ina public way to say they are the 
safest, pleasantest and I believe surest 
cure for stomach and nerve troubles. I 
write my honest opinion and will gladly 
answer any letter of inquiry at any time 
and feel that I am, in my small way, help- 
ing on & good cause. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is not a pat- 
ent medicine, but they contain only the 
fruit salts, digestive acids and peptones 
necessary to help the weak stomach to 
promptly and thoroughly digest food. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets at 50 cents for full sized package 
and anyone suffering from nervous dys- 
pepsia, sour stomach, headache, acidity, 
gases, belching, etc., will find notonly a 
quick relief but radical cure. 

Send to Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich., for 
little book describing cause and cure of 
stomach troubles giving symptoms and 
ao ofthe various forms of indiges- 

on. 








When writing to advertisers please state 
that you saw their advertisement in the 
Michigan Farmer. 








re the kinds that Germinate, 
Grow and Produce Results. 
Seeds are bought on faith. You cannot tell whether 
they are good until you have plantedthem. If they fail 
to grow you have lost the happy prospects of a good 
vegetable or flower garden. 


Here’s the Remedy. 


Buy these Fresh, Northern Grown Standard Vari- 
ety, true to name, Garden, Flower and Field Seeds 
and results are sure to follow. In ourmammoth new 


OGUE 
will be found listed all the Standard Old Varieties 
and all the new Vegetables, Plants and Flowers 
that are worthy of note. It contains a thousand things 
the owner of a — should know. Your name on a 

‘ostal gets it. 


S. F. Leonard, Seedsman, 
P. 0. Station D, Chicago, Ills. 


"2 3" SPRAYERS 


Double-Acting 
are the best. Sprays from bucket or barrel 50 
feet. Newscientific and mechanical principle. 
My free catalogue will make plain to you that 
I have the sprayer you want. Write to-day. 
H. B. RUSLER, - = Johnstown, Ohio. 








preserves the harness. BIC 
PROFITS TO ACENTS. 
Also Europe’s Best Sheep Dip. 
Write’ to ALFRED R ANDRESEN & C0., Minneapolis, Minn, 


LUMINUM Collar Button Set, look like 
silver, lever top, 4 buttons, by mail 20c. Send for 
circulars. F. J. 8. Novelty Co., Bx. 183, Lansing, Mich. 


WANTED Married man to work on farm by the 
* year. Man must bea practical farm- 
er and understand the care of stock. Enquire M. H. 
3 RS, Office Woodmere Cemetery, Detroit. 


Ww. 
FRUIT PLANT List Free. Over 100 Varieties 
Cc c. NASH, 


s 
280-Acre Farm to be Sold at Auction 
(TO CLOSE AN ESTATES). 

APRIL Ist, 1898. Good buildings, well fenced, 
well watered 444 miles from Union City, 2 miles from 
Burlington. Calhoun County, Mich. 40 acres good 
timber. Terms cash, or }¢ cash, balance on time. Call 
onoraddress SS. V. R. LEPPER, Administrator, 
Marshall, Calhoun Co., Mich. 

















WANTED TO RENT, with privilege of purchas- 
ing, small farm of 20 to 40 acres, with- 
in 50 miles of Detroit. Shipping facilities good. 
Address A. E. SUTPHIN, 722 md Ave., Detroit. 


A GOOD CHANCE 


Y A FARM OF iI60 A 
TEP Ld, ard buildings; living water; RES 
stock. Near stationon R. R., school and church. 


Terms easy. dress | 
J. B,, care of C. O. THOMPSON, Ionia, Mich. 


WAnzen abeut April ist, married man to work 
on farm. Wife must be a goed butter maker. 
Address, giving full particulars, FARMER, care of 
THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich. 











SEED CORN rica. 


Brown’s Medium Early Yellow Dent, 
Re-assorted, shelled, in new bags $1.25 per bushel 
No better corn grown. J, H. BROWN, Climax, Mich. 


FARM FOR SALE. 


Good buildings; well kept; excellent water; 80 
acres; three miles from market. 
A. & O. BAXTER, Muskegon, Mich. 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. FY 


Fruit. 


Trees and Vines. become 





hardier, and their products bet- 
ter colored and better flavored 
when liberally treated with 
fertilizers containing at least 


10% actual 


An illustrated book which tells 


what Potash is, and how it 


FRE 7 
should be used, is sent free to 


s orenemeemneremenanl 
all applicants. Send your address. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York, 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 
Iwan’s Patent Improved Post Hole and W ell 
Auger. Is convenient and effective in operation 

Excellence of material and 
construction. AwardedMedal 





AQ 








*£yun09 £10 
uy PeguBAA SRUOSY 





and Diploma at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition 1893. 
Itis unexcelled for easy and 
— work. Amancan do three times the work 






. 7, 8,9 in., price, 82. 
Mention this Paper. IWAN BROS., Streator, III. 


Sell Two Cows 


if you have ten; 
the money received 
will buy a 
SAFETY 

HAND SEPARATOR, 
and from the cows 
left you can make 
as much butter and 
better butter than 
before. We guar- 
antee these results. 
Write us if you are 
a dairyman. 








P. M. SHARPLES, 


BRANCHES; West Chester, Pa. 
Elgin, Ill. 
Dubuque, Iowa. 


Omaha, Neb 





You will lose money 


If you have a Dairy or Creamery and do not use 


The Best Separator on the Market, 
The Improved United States Separator. 


Send for catalogues filled with testimonials. 
It excels all others in Durability—Few Repairs. 


GRANVILLE, O., June 22, 1897. 


Have used the Improved U. S. 3 years, have bought no repairs, does as good 


work as at first. 


J. A. McLAIN. 
MonTIiceLLo, Minn., June 15, 1897. 


During 3 years the Improved U.S. has not missed a skimming, running morn- 


ing and night, separating the milk from my herd of 22 cows. 
but at the end of first year it seemed useless. 


Had a DeLaval, 
HENRY WORTHING 


Suetpon, Vr., Aug. 7, 1807. 


A user, after four years’ use, says : ‘‘ Yes, Eureka is the word—over capacity 


—best of skimming—never plays off—the Improved U. S. 


J... RIEEY. 
Morris, N. Y., June 24, 1897. 


The Improved U. S. runs as ‘nicely as when set up 3 years ago. 1 could make 


good money skimming milk from the DeLaval separator. 


S. A, FOOT. 
Hosart, N. Y., June 14, 1897. 


The Improved U. S. is as good to-day as four years ago. There is not so 


good a separator as the Improved U. S. 


D. P. DIXON. 
Sun, N. Y., Dec. 21, 1807. 


After 7 years’ use the Improved U. S. runs as smooth and does as good work 


as at first. 


GEO. & H. JORDAN. 


WHALLonsBuRGH, N. Y., Nov. 21, 1897, 
I run an Improved U. S. 2 years and it did not cost $1.00 for repairs. : 


W. B. ROSE, Butter-Maker, 


Catalogues free on application. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


















FROM SUN TO SUN 


the farmer’s work was never done, It isn’tsonow. The “ Planet Jr.” Labor 
Saving Farm tools have reduced his work in a scientific way—left him part of 
the day in which to rest and brought him better returns in the bargain. 
For instance, the **Planet Jr.’? Double Wheel Hoe will cover as /$ 
much ground as six of the fastest men that ever went mtg Oat. 
It’s_a hoe, a cultivator, a rake and a plow in one. The 
“Planet Jr.’”? Machines are equally efficient, 
equally wonderful. You should read about ‘Si 
\ them in the “ Planet Jr.” Book. It’s free. 0" yy 
Ss. L. ALLEN & CO., 


1107 Market St., Philada. 
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A BARGAIN IN SECOND SIZE PEACH 


‘eet, extra fine » ef Write for terms. 
BE. C. ILGENFRITZ & CO., Monroe, Mieh. 





BL wckorwe PLUM TREES !—Large stock of best varieties at lowest rates. Full assortment of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees and Plants. Correspondence solicited from F ney who intend planting large or- 


chards. Get our prices before ordering. We can save you money. 


for new catalogue—it is free. Es- 


tablished 1869. Over 150 Acres. Address THE GEO A. SWEET NURSERY CO., Box 1917, Dansville, New York. 
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Phe Household. 


CONDUCTED BY a+ a ‘osu E. ROCK- 








We should be pleased to have any of our 
readers who take an interest in household 
topics, send in their views and opinions upon 
any subject which is under discussion, or which 
they wish discussed. The invitation is gen- 
eral, and we hope to see it accepted by many. 
Address all letters for The Household to Mrs. 
Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 


HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 











NOTES FROM THE EDITOR’S HOUSE- 
KEEPING. 


At one of our Farmers’ Institutes 
this winter a lady arose and said that 
she invited a friend to accompany her 
to the women’s section, but as an ex- 
cuse for not coming the reply was 
made: “It isn’t at all likely Mrs. 
Rockwood knows anything about 
housekeeping from a practical stand- 


point. I don’t suppose she ever 
makes a loaf of bread, or pares a po- 
tato.”’ 

a a * * * * - 


Now I feel sure the lady who saéd 
that does not read the Household, for 
our readers know better than that. I 
would just like to have the skeptical 
ones step into my kitchen some morn- 
ing. They would find that this edi- 
tor, at least, is a very commonplace 
individual, one who performs, daily, 
with her own hands, all the work of 
a farm house. 

* * * ee * a x 

The longer I live upon a farm the 
more firmly am I convinced that in 
order best to enjoy such a life we need 
smaller farms and less hired help to 
run them. There is not a harder work- 
ed man to be found anywhere than 
the one who manages a farm of sev- 
eral hundred acres, nor is his wife 
more favored; for no matter how well 
she may be provided with help there 
is too much to be done for all hands 
concerned, to admit of much enjoy- 
ment. There is more solid comfort 
in the “little farm well tilled,” yes, 
and more actual profit, also, than in 
all the broad acres with their multi- 
plied cares and expenses which it is 
the ambition of so many farmers to 
possess. 

I enjoy doing the housework for my 
family, when there is not too much 
of it, finding pleasure in the common 
round of duties which present them- 
selves from day to day. No matter 
how trifling they may seem, every- 
thing has its own part in the house 
hold machinery. When we try to plan 
the work we may lighten our house- 
work considerably, and it is a subject 
which will bear considerable study. 
Little things help out sometimes. 

When I am in a hurry I clean the 
lamp chimneys by holding them over 
the steam from the tea-kettle, and 
wipe them with the softest bit of 
newspaper I can find. They are 
beautifully clear in half the time it 
would take to wash and wipe them in 
the orthodox manner. The larger 
sizes are most conveniently managed 
in this way as the others are too small 
to admit one’s hand. The small burn- 
ers do not afford very much light any- 
way, and are only suitable for bed- 
room lamps. The wider the wick the 
brighter the light. Of course they 
burn more oil, but oft is cheap. 

ck uk He * ca 

These old veinis 8 sometimes 
find the fried cakes too cold and hard 
to be nice, and have found that by 
placing them where they can warm 
through nicely they become all right 
again. To warm over biscuits sprinkle 
with water and place in the oven a 
short time, being careful to cover with 
another tin so that they will not dry 
out. 

* » ae - * FE * 

Some fruit cake which was getting 
dry was utilized as dessert the other 
day by cutting in slices, placing it in 
the steamer over the potato kettle, and 

serving with whipped cieam. Whip- 
ped cream is rapidly and quickly pre- 
prered by placing a cup of thick sweet 
cream in a bowl, and beating it with 
the egg beater. Sweeten and add flav- 
oring when it commences to thicken. 
Have cream very cold. Continue the 
beating until the cream is as thick as 
desired. If beaten too long it will 
taste buttery. 

Some think making whipped cream a 
difficult process, but it is just as sim- 
ple as beating the white of an egg for 
frosting, and nearly as quickly done. 

A letter awaits Kitty D. in the, 
hands of the Household editor at Flint. 
If she will send full name and post- 
office address, it will be forwarded to 

her at once. 








HOW TO TRAIN YOUR HUSBAND. 





I have read the letters of the House- 
hold with much interest, and have 
profited by a good many suggestions 
and ways of doing different kinds of 
work, but have’ never ventured to 
write a letter to you before. 

In a recent Household I was read- 
ing how some of you do your wash- 
ing, and I thought I would tell you 
how I get mine done. I have a good 
washing machine and a husband who 
will run it. Is not that an easy way? 
“Oh yes,” but I hear you say, “my 
husband does not have time for such 
work.” Now I say that any man who 
lives on a farm does have time to help 
his wife do pieces of work like that 
if he can only be made to think so. 
In the first place my health is poor, 
and I could not do my washing alone, 
and my husband thinks it is cheaper 
for him to spend a little time and do 
it himself than to hire it done. 

I will tell you how he manages it. 
In the winter, of course, he has more 
time, and he gets up early, builds the 
fire, and puts on the water. When 
hot, I put in the first rubbing, then 
he puts in the water and soap, and 
goes to work while I get breakfast. 
He rubs each lot fifteen minutes, and 
I run them through the wringer while 
he turns it. When he wants to go to 
his chores, if they are not all rubbed 
through, I put in a tubful and tet 
them soak while he does part of his 
chores; then he comes and rubs them 
out and goes again while the next are 
soaking, and so on. Then it does not 
take long to run them through the 
sealding water. He helps me until 
the clothes are ready for the line and 
tubs emptied. In summer he quits 
work at five o’clock at night on wash- 
day, and gets the clothes into the 
rinsing water before he goes to bed, 
and works in his night chores the 
same as before stated. I hear some 
one say they “would not want to be 
bothering with their washing at 
night.” That is all right if you are 
able to do it yourself, or hire it done; 
but if you are not—‘necessity knows 
no law’’—you would do the best way 
you could. 

Some men may think they could not 
do such a thing, but it is all in the 
way you have trained them. I would 
say to young married women: Begin 
as you think you can hold out. Do 
not think when you are first married 
that because your work is light, your 
family being small, that you can do 
chores that you ought not to do. Your 
husband will not think any more of 
you for it, and there will come a time 
when it is not so easy; and many men 
are so apt to think that what you 
have once done you can do again. 
Train your husband to wait on him- 
self and you also. 

When you are first married your 
husband will say, lover-like, “Let me 
get that pail of water for you.” You 
will say, “No; I can get it just as well 
myself.” In a short time you may 
get the wood and water and his serv- 
ices are not offered. 

I do not say, never do anything to 
help your husband with his work. Do 
so if you are able, and it is necessary; 
but do not do more than your strength 
will allow; and because you do a 
thing once, do not let him think you 
can keep it up. Train him to think 
you are to be petted and cared for 
as a wife the same, or more, than 
when you were his sweetheart. When 
I was first married I did not think of 
asking my husband to help me about 
my washing, unless it was to carry 
water for me, or to churn for me, al- 
though when he offered to help me 
in any way I did not think it wise to 
refuse a good offer. But now, with 
poor health, and two small children, 
I find it a different thing; and he does 
not ask me to sew on a button unless 
I happen to be doing nothing, and 
can do it just as well as not. 

One thing I never did like to do 
is to dress a chicken, or touch meat of 
any kind; therefore, I trained my hus- 
band to think he must dress the chick- 
en when we have one for the table, 
and attend to the meat when he 
butchers. He cuts up the lard, makes 
the sausage, and so forth. 

Some will say, “I do not like to 
have a man puttering around; they 
make more work than they do.” They 
may be a little awkward at first, but 
give them a little praise. Make them 
think they did nicely, and like a child 
they will soon improve, and will take 
pleasure in thinking they are helping 


I know a man who does all the 
stitching on the sewing machine for 
his wife, she not being able to run it 
herself. I never saw a prouder man 
than he was over the first garment he 


-4.you. 





made. Everyone that came in had to 
be shown the garment he had made. 
He is now an expert at stitching, and 
can do better work than a great many 


women. 
MRS. L. 


A MACOMB COUNTY CLUB. 








In our little village we have a 
church, store, and other interests aside 
from farming, and I can safely say 
that until the past year and a half 
the majority of our ladies had not 
even a speaking acquaintance with 
half the residents of the school dis- 
trict. The church was in need of 
help, and some one proposed a socie- 
ty. We acted upon this suggestion 
and it has been a success. 

Our club is known as the Royal 
Helpers. We meet once a month at 
the home of some member. Our of- 
ficers are, president, vice-president, sec- 
retary, treasurer and organist. When 
the days are short we meet at ten 
o'clock, and spend the’ time before 
dinner in work, if our hostess provides 
it. Usually it is a quilt or carpet 
rags to sew. We have dinner at half- 
past twelve. Meat and vegetables 
are provided by our hostess, the mem- 
bers bringing the other things for the 
meal. 

After dinner there is Bible reading, 
prayer, music, roll call, and minutes of 
the last meeting. Business (if any) is 
then attended to, then comes select 
reading, speaking, or essays by at 
least three members of the club, these 
being chosen by the president at pre- 
ceding meeting. Each member pays 
ten cents a month and visitors ten 
cents each for dinner. 

This does not seem of very much 
importance on paper, but it has been a 
great success in reality. We have 
become acquainted with our neighbors, 
are enlarging our minds and polishing 
up our talents. We have old and 
young in the club, from fifteen to sev- 
enty years being represented. At our 
last meeting we had fourteen members 
and twenty visitors. We are aiding 
in maintaining our church society, as 
the ten-cent pieces accumulate quite 
rapidly. We would be glad of new 
ideas regarding our work, as we aim 
to improve. 

I wish to say to the president of that 
mutual admiration society spoken of 
by Hope Long De Ferd, that she is do- 
ing a noble work. Mothers of only 
children know how trying it is some- 
times to amuse them. Keep on with 


the society by all means. 
R. H. 


S 


SOME MORE DON’TS. 





I have just been reading Jemima 
Bell’s “‘don’ts,” and I feel like adding 
some to the list. She has given some 
excellent advice regarding children. I 
have of late been a great deal in a 
home where there are little ones, and 
have seen several things that ought not 
to be. 

I would say: Don’t allow a child to 
deliberately do what you have told it 
not to do. When you have once told a 
child to do a thing, see to it that it is 
done, and at once. 

Don’t correct a child when alone, and 
then laugh at it before company for a 
similar act. 

Don’t say before a child that you 
don’t know how to make them mind. A 
child will find that out soon enough. 

Don’t be forever scolding and threat- 
ening to punish. A child soon learns 
there is nothing in it, and also remem- 
ber it is lying, and teaches a child to 
lie. 

Don't allow your children to be tale- 
bearers. Teach them not to tell things 
they see or hear. 

Don’t permit children to talk when 
their elders are in conversation, Teach 
them to be seen and not heard; and 
above all things teach them truth and 
honesty and kindness. 
done by example than any other way. 

There are also a great many things 
reople in general ought not to do. 

Don’t forget, or allow anything to 
keep you from keeping an engage- 
ment. If we once make a promise, 
the only honest thing to do is to keep 
it. 


Don’t make excuses. If we have 
done our best, there will scarcely 
ever be necessity for making excuses. 

Don’t worry if you can’t do every- 
thing in one day. There will be other 
days; if not it will not matter if it is 
done or not. 

And I want to say to young ladies, 
and men also: Don’t flirt. Itis a 
dangerous practice. You want to keep 
your reputation pure and stainless, and 
a flirt can’t and never did do that. 

Don’t think it is smart to deceive. 


Think of the wound you might leave 


It is easier . 


in some true heart. You will surely 
have to answer for \t some day, as well 
as for other sins. 

Don’t think the one deceived will 
soon get over it, although he or she 
may cease to love when they see how 
unworthy the object of their affections 
is. But they will never get over it in 
this world. It destroys faith, and if 
they ever love again, it won’t be the 
same pure, trusting love as at first. Let 
us be more careful of our actions 
and their effect on other people. The 
Lord has truly said, “No man liveth 


to himself alone. 
y AY ae 





SHALL WE, OR SHALL WE NOT 
PATRONIZE THE DEPARTMENT 
STORES BY MAIL. 


Lucy Swift and Huldah Perkins 
agree that it is entirely wrong to do so, 
and our editor agrees with them. It is 
a question which farmers are agitating 
to a greater degree than ever before, 
and one which I deem very import- 
ant. 

Last summer the thought occurred 
to me that perhaps I might realize a 
little pin money by supplying the table 
of some of the merchants of our neigh- 
boring town with chickens, as we had 
a goodly number to dispose of. I 
started out bravely with my little note- 
book and pencil, asking the same price 
as our market men asked for dressed 
chicken, agreeing to dress them and 
bring them to town the day they des- 
ignated. Well, I succeeded in selling 
four during the afternoon by offering 
them one cent less per pound; for they 
invariably answered, “Ob, I can get 
them for that right at the market.” 

Now, I had taken a great deal of 
pride in those same young roosters, 
and all our neighbors agreed they were 
an extra nice lot, and as I viewed 
some of the dark-colored, scrawny 
chickens displayed in the meat market 
I concluded one-might as well, as far 
as profit is concerned, take no pains in 
endeavoring to raise nice poultry; and 
then when one merchant exclaimed in 
horror, as he held up the chicken when 
delivered: “Why, you left his feet on!” 
I considertd that the last drop in the 
bucket and gave up in despair. 

My good Sam often takes a load of 
wood to town, and though he always 
gives good measure, ‘he cannot get 
within ten or fifteen cents per cord 
what they ask for it at the woodyard, 
though occasionally we hear those 
same merchants complaining that a 
cord of wood from the woodyard al- 
ways falls short at least one-eighth in 
measurement. They will buy fruit 
that has been kept till half spoiled of 
the grocer rather than give the same 
price for nice fresh fruit to the farmer. 
I could state many similar facts in 
this line, but the farmers are few that 
cannot recall them from their own ex- 
perience. I know I do not contribute 
to that pile of poor butter, so I do not 
feel that I ought te be charitable on 
that account. 

I am a firm believer that charity 
should begin at home and as long as 
they tell me, “No; I can get all the 
lard I want at Chicago for five cents 
per pound, and I can send up north 
and get potatoes by the carload for 
less than you ask for them,” I shall 
have no scruples in sending to Chicago 
for whatever I can save money on by 
so doing. We are working hard to pay 
for our farm, and necessity compels us 
to furnish our little home as we can, 
not as we would, while my brain is 
taxed to the uttermost in trying to 
dress neatly and well upon a very 
small sum. Now, when I compare our 
home and dress with that of those 
same merchants I find a great contrast 
and, though according to the above 
named, I ought to help them to keep 
up their style of living and build 
brick blocks by giving them the price 
they ask for their goods regardless of 
how I can save by patronizing mail 
department stores, it does not convince 
me that that is right. 

What is the use of farmers co-op- 
erating and trying to better their con- 
dition if they should still continue 
slaves to those old masters? I think it 
is time Hayseed showed his independ- 
ence by giving those same dealers a 
like rebuff; viz., buying where he can 
buy the cheapest and selling where he 
can realize the most profit—be it Chi- 
cago, New York or Philadelphia. Of 
course, one should ascertain whether 
a firm is reliable or not before dealing 
with them, and I would not advise one 
to order spices, dessicated cocoanut 
and such substances, as they are like- 
ly to taint each other. 

We, as farmers, are considered 

Just a tool for others’ gain. 

Let us ope their eyes in wonder, 


Show them what we can attain, ~ 
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VIEWS OF A MARRIED MAN, 





Editor Household: Do men read the 
Household department of The Farm- 
er? Well, I do anyway, and to my 
mind it is one of the most interesting 
parts of this splendid paper. Of 
course, I don’t care much about those 
parts which tell how to make some 
brand new kind of custard or the 
latest kind of pumpkin pie, or how to 
knit lace or make baby clothes, but 
there is much that a man can _ under- 
stand and enjoy in your department. I 
have often been tempted to defend the 
sterner sex, but didn’t, and in a week 
or two some lady would answer the 
question just to my mind, and then I 
was glad I kept still. 

I have been reading about an unkind 
husband, written by Mrs. L. O. Wells, 
and I want to say there are all kinds 
of husbands, good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent, and I am afraid I am one of the 
indifferent kind, at best. But really, 
ladies, I believe you are doing much 
more good than you are aware of. 
Many men are unkind at times, much 
more through thoughtlessness than 
through any unkindness of purpose, 
and the peculiar part of man’s make- 
up is that if his wife was to teH him 
of his shortcomings he would prompt- 
ly resent any such imputations from 
her, when if he read of some other 
man who didn’t come up to the stand- 
ard he would be quite willing to ad- 
mit (to himself) that he wasn’t all he 
ought to be and would mend his ways 
in a surprising manner. So it will of- 
ten prove that it is a good thing to 
stir up our poor minds by way of re- 
membrance. 

As to the man who reads his paper 
to himself, I think he is mean, that 
is, if his wife wants him to read aloud, 
but if, as it often happens, the wife 
and children are busy with something 
else and he tries to read against a 
racket, I don’t blame him much if he 
gets tired of reading to an unappre- 
ciative noise. I think the greatest 
reason why wives complain of their 
husbands is that before marriage they 
think their affianced are angels and 
after marriage discover that they are 
nothing but flesh and blood, only com- 
mon mortals, and probably not half as 
good as some other fellows they were 
in the habit of turning their noses up 


at. And then methinks the young 


wife gets out of heart and gets dis- 
couraged, and no wonder; I don’t 
blame her any. Her vision of happi- 
ness is gone and life with all its hol- 
lowness appears, and she goes on and 
on as Mrs. Stowe in “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” so graphically describes. She 
keeps living “on and on after there is 
nothing to live for.” And, being dis- 
couraged, she don’t half try, and goes 
on making sour bread, heavy biscuits 
and hard doughnuts. all her life, and 
is finally gathered to her mother. 
And all is vanity and vexation of 


WILLIAM KILPATRICK. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA. 





Omega, we are tempted to tell you 
of our last rag carpet, and maybe you 
can get an idea to work on. It was to 
be used for a spare bedroom; we had 
plenty of blue rags—some plain blue, 
others blue and white, and a few that 
were dyed blue. With these we used 
plain white, hit or miss, using rather 
more of the blue than white; had it 
made with blue and white warp, and 
a beautiful carpet is the result, one 
which is much admired by friends who 
see it. I am in favor altogether of hit 
or miss carpets, thinking them more 
artistic, of course taking pains to have 
good colors and the rags not very 
long; the shorter the rags the prettier 
the effect. 

We are much interested in the 
Household letters, but we miss Sister 
Gracious. One who writes so beauti- 
fully of flowers must be a lovely char- 
acter, and we say, come back to us, 
Sister Gracious. 

Will someone give us an article on 
vegetarianism? Have heard ideas and 
statements in its favor, but none have 


been convincing. 


We have often read “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” and call it a fine book in 
every way; we have read “A Romance 
of Two Worlds” and found it as fas- 
cinating as Rider Haggard’s famous 
“She.” We believed every word of 
them both while reading them. Of 
course, they are both pure fiction. 

We always read with interest the 
editor’s practical talks; we especially 
liked the glimpse she gave us of her 
home life, and will say this much of 
our own: While we have considera- 
ble writing to do, we have no good 
Bridget to help out. with the house- 
work, which we must do ourselves; 


.Troom and learn a 





but. we have learned to rest, and that 
means much. * We have learned to 
rest while hands were busy working 
and brain planning for more work; 
sometimes by a look upward to the 
blue sky, or outward to the falling 
snow, or at some picture near by, or 
at the soap-bubbles in the dishpan, or, 
quick as a flash, thoughts of the great 
universe will come as we sweep a 
lesson from the 
“Ethics of the Dust.” At other times 
we give up all work and thoughts for 
a short time, and so believe we will 
never be one of those farmers’ wives 
who are sent to an insane asylum to 
rest. 


‘Rest is not quitting the busy career, 
Rest is the fitting of one’s self to one’s 


sphere; 
"Tis loving and serving the highest and 


est, 
’Tis onward, unswerving, and this is true 
rest.” 
ALPHA. 





PREPARING LUNCH, 





Yes, I know all about putting up 
lunch for men, and I am not at all 
in love with the job, either. 

It has generally been in the summer 
time that I have been accustomed to 
putting up lunch, when the men were 
working on what is commonly termed 
“the other place,’ but this winter I’ve 
been putting up lunches for the hired 
man, who is drawing wood and timber 
from a distance. 

I generally try to have some cold 
meat on hand, and with this a gener- 
ous piece of pie, some cookies or 
doughnuts, whichever I happen to 
have, and bread and butter, enought to 
fill a four-quart pail. But the latter is 
where the disagreeable part of it 
comes in, for butter is so hard to 
spread this time of year, so I use ap- 
ple butter instead. Nearly everybody 
around us makes apple butter, and 
last fall we made some for the first 
time. Apples being somewhat scarce, 
we made ours after a recipe in which 
apples and sugar beets were used in- 
stead of apples, sugar and cider, and 
it is just as good. It proves to be a 
great saving of canned fruit. In the 
summer time if one can send the 
lunch, a dish of escaloped potatoes is 
very nice, as they will keep hot for 
some time. . These are relished by the 
men, and it saves baking so much 


pastry. 
L. N. H. 





OMEGA’S RAG CARPET. 





I notice on page 93 that Omega asks 
for suggestions for rag carpet making. 
If it is not too late I would like to 
help her A plan that has worked suc- 
cessfully with several trials, is to sort 
the rags as they are cut, and save out 
the black, either all, or enough to make 
several pounds, say six or eight, when 
sewed. Do the same with red; then 
sew several balls of white, or any light 
colors that will color copperas. Every- 
thing else goes into the hit or miss. 
Take red for the center of the fancy 
stripe; use five or six, or even more, 
threads of it. On each side of the red 
use black, four or five threads, then 
a few of copperas, then two or three 
of either black or brown, if one has 
it, then a wide stripe of the hit or miss, 
which may be as wide, or wider, than 
the whole fancy stripe, and be sure 
that it is light in color. In selecting 
warp, I like to get that which is fine 
and even, putting six or seven knots 
to the yard. One can use all one color, 
or two colors, and stripe it, making 
about three stripes of each, alternat- 
ing them. In that case, one must use 
equal parts of each. Drabs and dark 
brown make a good combination, but 


' the bright colors are not to be depend- 


ed upon. I sometimes buy the brown 
and white, and color the white copper- 
as. It makes a good color to wear, 
and is cheap and easily colored. 

For the rags and half the warp for 
twenty-five yards, it would require 
about two pounds of copperas, costing 
but a few cents. Dissolve in hot water 
in an iron kettle, using plenty of water. 
Dip the goods alternately into the dye 
and into a weak lye made as for soft- 
ening hard water. Air and continue 
the dipping until of desired shade. Ex- 
posure to the air changes it from the 
horrid mud color to the bright cop- 
peras hue. Rinse in several waters, 
and the job is done. 

This makes a pretty and durable 
carpet, is much cheaper and much eas- 
ier done than to make all the colors of 
the rainbow, Of course, one can vary 
the program by using all dark or all 
light, or white warp. 
' ee ALPHA. 





For BRONCHIAL AND ASTHMATIC COMPLAINTS 
Brown’s Bronchial Troches” have remarkablo 
curative properties. Sold only in boxes. 


DOESN’T PITY THE GROCER. 





I read Huldah Perkins’ letter a few 
weeks ago about butter, and want to 
say that I do not pity that groceryman 
one bit; his butter ought to spoil, the 
way he takes care of it. Suppose we 
make our butter nice and sweet, keep- 
ing it from all odors, as we take great 
pains to have it good. Now let us 
hitch up the team and drive with it 
to town. The grocer weighs it, says it 
is very nice, but I have often seen it 
lifted with bare hands when they had 
been used about kerosene or codfish, 
and that certainly does not improve it 
any. 

Then look at the vat into which our 
butter is placed in his cellar. I have 
often wondered if it was ever washed 
and scalded. How long can the best 
of butter retain its good flavor in such 
a place? Women should demand that | 





butter be graded the same as wheat. 
If our husbands take wheat which is 
part chess to market they do not ex- 
pect to get first price for it. No more 
should the woman who makes poor 
butter. The present way of buying is 
not just to the woman who makes a 
good article. The price does not com- 
pensate her for her labor. I make 
only enough butter now for our own 
use and for my daughter, who lives in 
in town. I find it pays better to keep 
hens to buy household supplies, and it 
is easier also. We never buy in Chi- 
cago, nor do we run a grocery Dill at 
the store. 
AUNT NELL. 





In case of frost bite, whether on the 
human body or the combs of valuable 
fowls, use kerosene oil. A lady says 
her pet fowls recover without blemish 
if this is applied as soon as possible 
to the affected parts. ‘ 








COMFORTING WORDS TO WOMEN. 





The Surgical Chair and its Tortures May be Avoided by Women Who 
Heed Mrs. Pinkham’s Advice. 





Woman's modesty is natura); it is charming. 
To many women a full statement of their troubles to a male physician is al- 


most impossible. 
is a woman, and her advice is freely 
offered to all women sufferers. 
Mrs. O. E. Lapp, of 19th and N 
Sts., Galveston, Texas, whose 
letter is printed below, was 
completely discouraged when 
she first wrote to Mrs. Pink- 
ham. Here is what she says: 
‘* DEAR Mrs. PINKHAM:—I 
wrote to you some time ago, 
telling you of my ills, but 
now I write to thank you 
for the good your remedies 
have doneme. I have used 
two bottles of Lydia EK. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound, three packages of 
Sanative Wash, and one box 
of Liver Pills, and to-day I 
call myself a well woman. I 
suffered with backache, con- 
stant headache, whites, sick 
stomach, no appetite. could not 
sleep, and was very nervous. At 
time of menstruation was in ter- 
rible pain. Your medicine is 
worth its weight in gold. I never 
can say enough in praise ofit. Ihave 
recommended it to many friends. 


more happy homes and healthy women. 


* A 


‘il 
If only 
all suffering women would try it. there would be 


The whole truth may be told to Mrs. Pinkham because she 
i 
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I thank 


you for the change your medicine has made in me. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound and Mrs. Pinkham’s advice, have 
saved thousands of women from hospital operations. 

The lives of women are hard; whether at home with a ceaseless round of do- 


mestic duties or working at some regular employment, their daily tasks make 
constant war on health. If all women understood themselves fully and knew 
how exactly and soothingly Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound acts 





on the female organs, there would be less suffering. 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound; a Woman’s Remedy for Woman’ sIIls 
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Legal Department. 


CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST, 
* *' 56" Moffatt Building, Detroit. 








Vendor Must Force Payment of Pur- 
chase Through Execution—Has No 
Lien on Property After it Has Left His 
Possession Except by Special Agree- 
ment.—E. H., Matherton, Mich.—A 
sells B seed wheat. B does not pay for 
it. Is crop holding for pay?—A may 
sue B and, if he gets a judgment, levy 
on the wheat on execution. 


Subscriber, Blaine, Mich.—The above 
answer fits your case also. Sue the per- 
sonal representatives of the man to 
whom you sold the horses and, on se 
curing judgment, levy on horses on ex- 
ecution. 

Chattel Mortgages Good for One 
Year—Renewal Good for One Year— 
Tender Does Not Discharge Debt.—Z. 
Y. X., Kalamazoo Co.—1. I filed an af- 
fidavit with town clerk showing the 
amount still due on a chattel mort- 
gage eleven months after the mortgage 
was given. Must I ever file another? If 
so, when?—The chattel mortgage is 
good for one year. An affidavit of re- 
newal filed within thirty days before 
the expiration of the year will renew 
mortgage for one year only. Renewals 
must be filed as long as you wish to 
keep mortgage alive. 2. Tender does 
not discharge debt, merely stops in- 
terest. 

Fxtra Work on Highway.—G. W. 
W., Vestaburg, Mich.—1. Is not the 
overseer of the highway obliged to 
warn out men to open roads that be- 
come impassable, even if they have 


tleir road work all done?—We 
have this question also from 
Willow and Alma. Our answer 
to “Ranchman” in the issue 


of February 19 was not complete, 
A man who has worked out all his 
road tax cannot be compelled to do 
any further regular work on the road, 
but in case of emergency, such as a 
broken culvert or bridge or an ob- 
struction in the highway, the proper 
overseer has the power to call out any 
person in his district liable to pay 
highway tax to assist in such neces- 
sary work and allow the sum on the 
next year’s tax, but no person can be 
called upon for labor to exceed one- 
half his tax of the previous year. 2. 
Is a person who is carrying mail from 
one town to another entitled to all the 
road or only to the beaten track?— 
We are not aware of any distinction 
in the law of the road in favor of 
mail carriers. 


Erection of Fish Chutes at Dam— 
Fishing Below Dam—Penalty for Vio- 
lation of Law.—I H. B., Jackson, 
Mich.—1. Is there any law in this 
State to compel mill owners to build 
a fish chute so the fish can go over 
the dam?—Yes; the statutes require 
chutes or fish ladde:s to be erected and 
maintained in all dams across streams 
or rivers, so there will be a free and 
uninterrupted passage for fish during’ 
March, April, May and June of each 
year. 2. Is there a law to punish men 
for fishing below the mill in the tail 
race with dip nets?—It is unlawful to 
fish with any species of seine or net 
within a radius of 100 feet of any fish 
chute or ladder, or dam to which such 
chute or ladder belongs. 3. What 
course can be taken to prevent such 
fishing, and is the prosecutor entitled 
to pay for his services?—A violation of 
the above mentioned act is a misde- 
meanor, and upon prope? complaint 
being made it is the duty of the pros- 
ecuting attorney to bring the offender 
to justice. The peaalty for violation is 
a fine of from $5 to $100 and, in de 
fault, confinement in the county jail 
not to exceed thirty days. 


Che Markets. 














After considerable fluctuation in the 
market since our last report, wheat closes 
at very nearly the same range as a week 
ago. The situation is getting quite com- 
plicated. The near approach of the time 
when shipments from Argentina will 
reach the British seaports, and the fact 
that the Indian crop is likely to turn out 
better than expected, are weakening influ- 
ences in the market, while the light stocks 
held in Great Britain and on the continent 
of Europe, the belief that heavy ship- 
ments from this country have left farm- 
ers with smalier stocks than usual at this 
season, and the feeling that war is like- 


ly to break out at any moment, are the’ 


strong features of the market. So far 
Leiter has been able to advance prices 
whenever he wanted up to a certain 
range, but they have always declined 
about as rapidly as they had advanced. 
The enormous amount of wheat he.con- 
trols enables him to do this, and he may 





be able to hold on until some unforseen 
occurrence sends the market up or down, 
to his great loss or profit. Holders should 
sell on these advances. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing sales of spot wheat in this market 
from February 10 to March 3 inclusive. 
No.1 No. 2 No.3 
bases Red. Red. 


sage SORA ast eee % 92 
0 ER Auisiacpn lanes %% %% 92 
Of, Be co alsncs Goabewetudd %% 6% 92 
Wi scainuaniniinbdetnie %% %% 92 
MO nas Sires cea ioice %% 95% 92% 
PME, .cWeapoecs avcostaen 7° WK 3% 
2 17 saieeetidhides abu tude w oT% 93% 
Ee wasechbeey con eens Wie ost 9514 
Bhs eeseeeeeei 9% 9 %i% 
BOCES 7 8 94% 
Mt Me Ggatehs a tesilte % 96% 93% 
Ay Maes ogttien RUEE. 95% 9% 921% 
Beit isin tekiik %ie 9% 92% 
HR: pales ch nsuicsisien %% % 92% 
DR cisSasuuchisdcodass Wie 9 94% 
Fi? Benes ebstisacsedinds 96% 97% 94% 
A ALORA. %% 9% 94 


MY 

The following is a record of the closing 

prices on the various deals in futures 
each day during the week: 


May. July. 
PERIOD. «005 vs000 0500050 0enseacesse 944 #888 
REL pbsinsseuscerceecpesbos 964%, 87% 
REND, du dcUered dowedoBdesabobe’ 94 87% 
MED, acs odstcnbecendeiivecses 98 8816 
WU IRD, iii sewcscewendcecésn 97% 88% 
i) ee er ty a 97% 88% 


The visible supply of wheat on Saturday 
last in the United States and Canada was 
34,088,000 bu, as compared with 35,433,000 bu 
the previous week, and 43,797,000 bu at the 
corresponding date last year. The dé- 
crease for the week was 1,345,000. 

The Liverpool Corn Trade News gives 
the world’s shipments of wheat and flour 
last week as follows: From America, 2,- 
580,000 bu; Russia, 2,676,000 bu; Roumania, 
336,000 bu; India, 112,000 bu; Argentina, 1,- 
ro bu; various, 640,000 bu; total, 7,784,- 
000 bu. 

The wheat is growing fast in the south- 
west, and it is fully as far advanced as 
last year. The ground is in splendid con- 
dition and the wheat will not need moist- 
ure until April 1. There is very little 
wheat left in farmers’ hands. It took 
about all the wheat the majority of farm- 
ers in Oklahoma harvested to balance in- 
debtedness and for seed. 

Broomhall is credited with the follow- 
ing: ‘Destination of arrived cargoes 
hanging fire. Think early India shipments 
will be heavier than expected. Argentine 
weather improved.” 

The Orange Judd Farmer is doing its 
best to weaken wheat values by publish- 
ing sensational statements regarding the 
large amounts yet held by farmers. 

Shipments from Argentina still run very 
heavy as compared with a year ago, when 
they dropped off to hardly anything, 
owing to the crop failure of that year. 

The Liverpool Corn Trade News says 
the latest estimates of the exportable sur- 
plus of Argentina wheat are 24,000,000 to 
32,000,000 bu. 

The Jamestown, N. D., Capital is 
authority for the statement that the 
farmers in North Dakota will sow their 
wheat in a different manner this spring. 
It is their intention to put in wheat and 
flax together, sowing one peck of flax to 
two of wheat on the same ground. The 
grain will be separated at Duluth or 
Minneapolis for 1c a bu., and it is claimed 
by this mixture that 12 bu of flax and 15 
bu of wheat can be raised to the acre. A 
few years of such cropping as indicated 
in the above paragraph will put these 
lands in such shape that they will not 
grow any paying crop. Flax is a more 
exhausting crop than wheat. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





BUTTER. 

Our local market shows more firmness 
in choice dairy, and this grade being in 
light supply sellers have been enabled to 
secure better prices. Outside of this 
feature the market is unchanged since a 
week ago. Quotations now range as fol- 
lows: Creamery, 18@20c; fancy dairy, 16 
@lvc; fair to good, 183@l5c; low grades, 8@ 
10c per Ib. At Chicago the market for 
choice butter shows substantial improve- 
ment in tone and also to some extent in 
prices. But the common and medium 
grades, which are in large supply, re- 
main dull and slow of sale. Quotations 
in that market on Thursday were as fol- 
lows: Creameries, extras, 20c; firsts, 18@ 
19c; seconds, 12@15c. Dairies, extras, 18c; 
firsts, 13@15c; seconds, 12c. Ladles, extras, 
12@13c. Packing stock, 10@10%c; roll but- 
ter, 12@12%c. The New York market has 
also improved during the week, under 
lighter receipts, the finer grades showing 
an advance in both creamery and dairy. 
Trade is not very active, however, owing 
to limited demand. Quotations in that 
market on Thursday were as follows: 
Fancy State creamery, 20%c; Elgins, 20%4c; 
western, fair to good, 2c; factory, 11 
144%c. Any improvement in the deman 
will be at once reflected in prices, as re- 
ceipts are not heavy at present. 

CHEESE. 


It is a very dull cheese market indeed 
which confronts sellers at present. Job- 
bers in this city stili quote 10@lic for 
good to best full creams, but the factories 
which have stock on hand must be ac- 
cepting considerably below these figures 
when New York can be had at 9c. The 
dullness in the trade is becoming more 
intense owing to the further decline in 
values of American cheese abroad, which 
has affected purchases by exporters. At 
Chicago the market is quoted ve slow, 
and while values are nominally un- 
changed, they begin to show weakness. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday 
were as follows: Young Americas, @ 


9%c; twins, 7@8%c; cheddars, 7@7%c; 
Swiss, %c; limburger, 7@lic; brick, 
7@10%c. The New York market is quiet, 


and inclined to weaken under the light 
demand for both the home and foreign 
trade. So far values have not been af- 
fected, prices being at the same range 
reported a week ago. Quotations in that 
market on Thursday were as follows: 
State, full cream, large, fancy, Septem- 
ber, 8c; do, choice, October, c; do 
fair to good, 74@7%c; do common, 6%4@7c; 
do colored or white, small, fancy, Sep- 
tember, 8%@9c; do choice oe 





8%c; do common to g » %T@8e; 
light skims, small, choice, 6%@6%c; do 


large, choice, 6@6%c; part skims, small, 
choice, 6c; do large, choice, 5%c; do. good 
to prime, 4%@5c; do common to fair, 34@ 
4c; full skims, 2@3c. 

Late cables from Liverpool quote the 
best full cream American cheese, both 
white and colored, selling at an average 
price of 39s. per cwt. of 112 lbs., as com- 
pared -with 40s. the previous week. At this 
date last year Liverpool quotations on 
American cheese averaged 57s. 6d. as com- 
pared with present values. Certainly the 
outlook is a serious one for the cheese- 
maker 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Detroit, March 3, 1898. 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in 
barrels are as follows: 












RS RATAED «os coc nseds nde jecnscecpronecactced 15 
EOE SickabossghoViechhabcansppscapssseseee¥ 4.50 
Patent Michigan ..........ccccscsccssceere 5.25 
Be GAGS ons See cbs Sept Wednsseise geese 3.50 
PROB. widow vtscatus. Wes susesdesbioo chess dee 3.25 
BROOK WORE 260 ocococcscncpacectacccetaniws ve S040 
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Granulated -‘orn Meal 

CORN.—The visible supply of this grai 
on Saturday last in the United States and 
Canada ‘was 40,870,000 bu, as compared 
with 39.907,000 bu the previous week and 
26,408,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations in this market are as 
follows: No. 2, 32c; No. 3, 31%c; No 2 yel- 
low, 32%4c; No. 3 yellow, 32c per bu. Market 
steady. 

OATS.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 13,473,000. bu, as compared 
with 13,346,000 bu the previous week, and 
13,897,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. Quotations are as follows: No. 2 
white, 30%c; No. 3 white, 30%c. Market 
steady. 

RYE.—The visible supply of this grain 
in the United States and Canada on Sat- 
urday last was 3,660,000 bu, as compared 
with 3,632,000 bu the previous week, and 
3,582,000 bu at the corresponding date in 
1897. No. 2 quoted at 52%c per bu. 
— at 7 c per cwt for 

tate. 

FEED.—Jobbing quotations on carload 
lots are as follows: Bran and coarse mid- 
dlings, $14; fine middlings, $15; cracked 
corn, $14; coarse cornmeal, $13; corn and 
oat chop, $12 per ton. 

TIMOTHY SEED.—Selling at $1.25 per 
bushel. 


market is_ stronger, 
especially on the best dairy. Receipts 
are quite large, but the bulk is only of 
ordinary quality. Quotations are as fol- 
lows: Creamery, 18@20c; fancy dairy, 16 
@l7c; good dairy, 13@1l5c; low grades, 8@ 
10c per Ib. 

CHEESE.—Quoted at 10@lic for full 
cream. Market dull and weak. 

EGGS.—Market has declined. Fresh 
now quoted at 12@12\%4c per doz. 

POULTRY.—Quotations as_ follows: 
Dressed chicken, 8@8%4c; dressed geese, 
8@8l4c per lb; dressed turkeys, 10@12c; 
dressed ducks, 8@9c per Ib; live about 1@ 
2c lower. 

TALLOW.—Quoted at 34,@3%c per Ib. 

RUTABAGAS.—Quoted at 25@30c per bu. 
‘ a geaaaaiicae ia at $3@3.50 per hun- 

red. 

DRIED FRUITS.—Evaporated apples, 
8%@9c; evaporated peaches, 10@12c; dried 
apples, 5%@6c per Ib. 

APPLES.—Quoted as follows: Fair, $2 
org per bbl; good, $2.75@3.25; choice, $3.50 


.00. 
HONEY.—Quoted at 10@18c per Ib for 
ordinary to best. 

BEANS.—Quoted at 85@88c per bu for 
city hand-picked. Market quiet. 

POTATOES.—Quoted at 65@70c per bu 
in car lots, and 70@75c from store. At 
Chicago common to choice are quoted at 
52@64c per bu. 

ONIONS.—Firm and active. Now quot- 
ed at 9c per bu. 

DRESSED HOGS.—Market weaker. Now 
quoted at $4.00@4.25 for heavy, and $4.00@ 
4.50 for light. 

HIDES.—Latest quotations are as fol- 
lows: No 1 green, 8c; No 2 green, 74c; 
No 1 cured, 9%4c; No 2 cured, 8%4c; No 1 
green calf, 1344c; No 2 green calf, 12c; No 
1 kip, llc; No 3 kip, 9c; sheepskins, as to 
wool, 90c@$1.25; shearlings, 30@40c. 

PROVISIONS.—Barreled pork has de- 
clined during the week. Other articles 
unchanged. Quotations are as follows: 
Mess pork, $10.50 per bbl; short cut mess, 
$11; short clear, $10.75; compound lard, 
4%c; family lard, 5%c; kettle lard, 6%c; 
smoked hams, 84%@9c; bacon, 8%4@9c; 
shoulders, 5%c; picnic hams, 6c; extra 
mess beef, $8.75; plate beef, $9.25. 

OILS.—Linseed and lard oils are firm. 
Latest quotations are as follows: Raw 
linseed, 42c; boiled linseed, 44c per gal, 
less 1c for cash in ten days; extra lard 
oil, 42c; No 1 lard oil, 32c; water white 
kerosene, 8%4c; fancy grade, 11%c; de- 
odorized stove gasoline, 7%c; turpentine, 
421%4c per gal in bbl lots; in less quanti- 
ties, 45@47c per gal. 

COFFEE.—Revised quotations are as 
follows: Roasted Rio, ordinary, 9c, fair 
lic; Santos, good 14c, choice 18c; Mara- 
caibo, 20@25c; Java, 26@30c; Mocha, 28@ 

c. 


HARDWARE.—Latest quotations are 
as follows: Wire nails, $1.70; steel cut 
nails, $1.65 pe. cwt, new card; axes, 
single bit, bronze, $5; double bit, bronzé¢, 
$8.50; single bit, solid steel, $6; double bit, 
solid steel, $9.50 per cwt; bar iron, $1.40; 
carriage bolts, 75 per cent off list; tire 
bolts, 70 and 10 per cent off list; painted 
barbed wire, $1.70; galvanized do, $2 per 
ewt; single and double strength glass, 85 
and 6 per cent off new list; sheet iron, No 
24, $2.50 per cwt; galvanized, 75 and 10 per 
cent off list; No 9 annealed wire, $1.50 
rates. 





DETROIT. LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


Michigan Central Stock Yards. 
Thursday, March 3, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts, 665 head; direct to butchers, 25; 
on sale, 640, as compared with 463 one 
week ago. Of good average butcher qual- 
ity. Market opened fairly active at about 
last week’s prices, later was rather slow, 
closing weak to 5c lower. The highest 
price to-day was $4.35 for steers av 1,151 
lbs., but the bulk changed hands at prices 
ranging from $3.25 to $4.15. Fair to good 
fat cows, $2.75@3.60; bulls, fair to good 
butchers and sausage, $2.85@3.25; feeders 





and stockers, $3.35@4.15. Veal calves—Re- - 


ceipts, 123; one week ago, 67; fairly active 
but lower; sales at $4.50@5.50 per 100 Ibs. 
Milch cows and springers active at $30.00 
@61.00 each; bulk sold at $32. 00. 

Sharp sold Caplis & Co 28 mixed butch- 
on $3 913 at $3.75, 10 do to Regan av 714 
at $3.25. 

Adams sold Fitzpatrick 25 mixed butch- 
ers av 908 at $3.65. 

Burden sold Sullivan 9 steers av 1,151 at 


Ackley sold Sullivan 9 feeders av 811 at 

85, 9 mixed butchers to Black av 980 at 
$3.60 and a cow weighing 1,060 at $3.00. 

Oversmith sold Sullivan 18 feeders av 

0 at $3.80. 

Ackley sold same 24 steers and heifers 
av 1,043 at $4.15. 

O L. White sold Regan 4 mixed butchers 
av 807 at $3.25, and 9 mixed butchers to 
Mich Beef Co av 818 at $3.75. 

Korff sold Fitzpatrick 8 cows av 1,066 at 
$3.20, and 13 steers and heifers to Sullivan 
av 857 at $3.85. 

Reason sold Caplis & Co 6 mixed butch- 
ers av 1,000 at $3.10, and 4 feeders to Sulli- 
van av 902 at $3.85. 

Emery sold Sullivan 5 steers av 1,044 at 
$4.20, 2 do a 79% at $3.50, and 6 cows to Cap- 
lis & Co av 1,128 at $3.20. 

White sold Sullivan 3 bulls av 666 at $3.45. 

Hawley sold Caplis & Co 7 cows av 1,088 
at $3.20, and a steer weighing 980 at $4.00. 

Stephens sold Fitzpatrick 2 bulls av 645 
at $3.20, and 9 steers and heifers to Sulli- 
van av 891 at $3.95. 

lark & B sold Sullivan 8 steers av 880 
at $3.90, 4 heifers to Black av 860 at $3.75, 
2 cows av 970 at $3.00, 3 heifers to Caplis 
4 bg av 973 at $3.85, and 2 cows av 1,010 at 


Van. Buskirk sold Schleicher 8 mixed 
Hy ig av 703 at $3.70, and 3 bulls av 986 
at $3.25. 

faseoeee sold Sullivan 10 steers av 985 


Patrick & Pline sol@ Mich Beef Co 6 
mixed butchers av 933 at $3.50, 8 steers av 
seco $4.00, and a cow weighing 860 at 


“SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Receipts, Thursday, 2,531; one week ago, 
1,683. Market fairly active; lambs sold 5c 
lower than last Friday’s closing; good 
handy mixed lots about steady. Range 
of prices: Good lambs, $5.3 to $5.50; light 
to good, $4.85 to $5.25; fair to good mixed 
butchers, $3.75 to $4.50; culls and common, 
$3.00 to $3.65. 

Jedele sold Young 30 lambs av 9% at $5.40, 
and 3 sheep av 73 at $4.25. 

Pa le sold Monaghan 36 lambs av 88 
at $5.50. 

Kalahar sold Sullivan Beef Co 13 mixed 
av 93 at $4.00, and 29 lambs to Mich Beef 
Co av 79 at $5.38714.-— 

Hogan sold Mich Beef Co 50 lambs av 76 
at $5.35, and 7 sheep av 104 at $3.50. 

McKeggon sold Sullivan Beef Co 29 
lambs av 80 at $5.50. 

Lamoreaux & L sold Mich Beef Co 48 
la av 71 at $5.3744, and 16 mixed av 9 
at $4.35. 

Roe & Holmes sold Monaghan 26 mixed 
butchers av 80 at $3.76. 

Stoll & Co sold same 19 lambs av 70 at 


Pinkney sold Sullivan Beef Co 38 lambs 
av 52 at $5.15. 
on sold Belheimer 66 lambs av 89 at 


$5.45. 
McMullen sold Hammond, S & Co 8 


lambs av 78 at $5.25. 
Taggart sold Mich Beef Co 23 lambs av 
72 at $5.30, and 15 sheep av 91 at $4.25. 
Hawley sold Harger 14 culls av 110 at 


$3.25. 
ec sold Mich Beef Co 95 lambs av 117 
at $5.35. 

Baker sold Harger 82 lambs av 88 at 
$5.35, and 3 sheep av 100 at $4.00. 
Sprague sold same 45.lambs av 98 at 


3D. 

Sweet sold Monaghan 59 lambs av 77 at 
$5.25, and 13 mixed av 91 at $4.00. 

Bunnell sold Fitzpatrick 92 lambs av 90 


at 
HOGS. 


Receipts, Thursday, 3,242; one week ago, 
2,480. Quality not very good. Market 
opened rather slow, later trade was active 
and strong to 2%c higher than last Fri- 
day’s closing. Range of prices: Good 
mediums and Yorkers, $3.% to $4.10; pigs 
and light Yorkers, $3.60 to $3.95; stags, 1-3 
off; roughs, $8.00 to $3.40. 

Harger sold Sullivan 38 av 156 at $4.05. 

McHugh sold same 34 av 158 at $4.00. 

Bray sold same 73 av 160 at $4.00,-and 22 


pigs av 98 at $3.70. 
same 84 av 158 at $4.00, 


Stoll & Co sold 
and 20 pigs av 103 at $3.75. 
Brewer & B sold same 49 av 106 at $4.05. 
Roe & Holmes sold R S Webb 69 av 168 
at $4.05. 
Belheimer sold same 68 at 161 at $4.05. 
Reason sold same 69 av 158 at 4.02%, 
Bergen sold Parker, Webb & Co 72 av 
198 at $4.07%4. 
Kelsey sold same 20 av 181 at $4.05. 
Lamoraux sold same 21 av 186 at $4.00. 
Mich Beef Co sold same 40 av 219 at $4.05. 
Mayer sold same 41 av 230 at $4.10. 
Sweet & N sold same 78 av 167 at $4.00. 
3 Spicer & Merritt sold same 61 av 203 at 
4.10, 


Burden sold same 99 av 166 at $4.00. 

White sold same 58 av 201 at $4.00, and 20 
pigs av 90 at $3.75. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 78 av 164, 49 av 
192 at $4.10, 31 av 213, and 27 av 178 at $4.05. 

Kalahar sold Hammond, S & Co 24 av 
158 at $3.95. 

Bunnell sold same 11 av 219 at $3.95. 





Friday, March 4, 1898. 
CATTLE. 

Receipts, Friday, 517, as compared with 
210 one week ago, making the largest 
number of Michigan cattle on sale in one 
week this year. Trade was rather slow, 
and prides weak to a shaue lower. The 


highest price to-day was $4.70 for 6 good ~ 


shipping steers av 1,283 Ibs, balance as 
noted. Stockers and feeders steady to 
strong. Veal calves sold higher; tops 
brought 6c. Milch cows and springers 
unchanged. . 
Clark & B sold Sullivan 3 stockers av 
583 at $3.85. 
Aldrich & H sold same 4 steers av 1,100 
at $4.20, and a stocker weighing 480 at 
5. 


75. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 11 
mixed av 732 at $3.70, 8 stockers av 662 at 
$3.60, 2 cows av 940 at $2.50, 3 do av 1,146 
at $3.25, 7 steers av 1,110 at $4.35, and 12 
do av 1,150 at $4.30. 

Brewer & B sold Schleicher 9 mixed 
butchers av 716 at $3.15, 





nae 





MARCH 5, 1898. 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 











et gold Mich Beef Co 12 mixed 

but av 886 at $3.80, 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 2 oxen av 
1,545 at $8.75, 7 feeders av 760 at $3.90, and 
2 fat cows to Robinson av 1,135 at $3.50, 
to Mich Beef Go 3 cows av 840 at $2.50, 8 
do av 1,150 at $3.00, 4 do av 1,060 at $3.50, 2 
feeders av 795 at $3.8, 5 mixed butchers 
av 742 at $2.50, and 2 av at $3.25, 
mixed butchers av 702 at $3.35, 11 do av 
970 at $3.00, 28 steers and heifers to Rob- 
inson av 850 at $4.00, 12 mixed butchers av 
1,042 at $3.00, and 3 do av 703 at $3.75, to 
Schleicher 4 mixed butchers av 675 at 
$3.75, and 2 av 705 at $3.59, 

Roberts & Spencer sold Mich Beef Co 
4 common butcher cows av 1,025 at $2.50, 
9 mixed butchers av 972 at $3.50, and 5 
steers to Sullivan av 1,110 at $3.95. 

Kalahar sold Regan 2 mixed butchers 
av 7% at $3.45, 2 cows to Kamman av 1,125 
at $3.00, and 6 good sh:pping steers to 
Sullivan av 1,283 at $4.10. 

* Allen sold Sullivan a bull weighing 1,820 
at $3.50, 1 do weighing 700 at $3.50, 
steers av 994 at $4.00, 1 do weighing 920 at 
$3.50, 10 steers and heifers ot Caplis & Co 
av 708 at $3.90, 2 mixed av 790 at $3.40, and 
a cow weighing 860 at $2.70. 

Howe sold Sullivan 8 steers av 1,047 at 
$4.25, and a heifer weighing 900 at $3.85. 

Knapp sold Black 5 mixed butchers av 
690 at $3.50, 4 cows av 1,002 at $2.75, and a 
canner weighing 1,000 at $2.00. 

Stabler sold same 5 mixed butchers av 
1,184 at $8.54, 3 he:fers av 906 at $3.75, 10 
steers to Sullivan av 1,031 at $4.25, and 2 
bulls av 1,340 at $3.25. 

‘Luckey sold Caplis & Co 5 mixed 
butchers av 836 at $3..5, and 2 cows to 
Magee av 1,160 at $3.00. 

Spicer & M sold Cook & Fry 3 mixed 
butchers av 1,142 at $2.70, and 3 do to Cook 
& Fry av 793 at $3.6. 

Weeks sold Caplis & Co 11 steers and 
heifers av 850 at $3.75 and a cow weighing 
1,010 at $2.50, also 6 stockers to Sullivan 
av 645 at $3.55. 

Judson sold Cook & Fry 5 mixed butch- 
ry xs 854 at $3.65 and a bull weighing 850 
a 


Kenney & S sold Marx 6 mixed butchers 
av 796 at $3.60 and 2 cows to Caplis & Co 
av 1,000 at $2.50. ‘ 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 2 
steers av 1,040 at $4 and a bull weighing 
1,140 at $3.25, 6 stockers to Sullivan av 690 
at $3.75, 9 steers av 1,044 at $3.90, 8 do av 
752 at $3.75 and 9 dio av 915 at $3.90; 2 cows 

lack av 1,000 at $3.25; 5 do to Kammen 
av 1,090 at $3 and 5 mixed butchers av 816 
at $3.25,; 9 steers and heifers to Cook & 
Fry av 761 at $3.8 and 2 cows av 1,011 at 
$3.25; also a bull to Mohn weighing 910 
at $3.40. 

Armspoker sold Caplis & Co 2% mixed 
butchers av 835 at $3.65 and a bull weigh- 
ing 960 at $3.40. 

Eddy sold McIntyre 4 bulls av 812 at $3.00. 

Warren sold Mich Beef Co 9 mixed 
butchers av 811 at $3.70. 

Carman sold Black 4 cows av 1052 at 
$3.00, 6 steers to Sullivan av 591 at $3.70, 
— 6 mixed butchers to Regan av 85 at 


Erwin sold Caplis & Co 10 steers av 908 
at $4.00, and 2 fat cows av at $3.50. 

Fox & Bishop sold Mich Beef Co 7 steers 
ae ere av 971 at $3.90, and 6 do av 810 
at $3.80. 

Harwood sold Sullivan 14 steers av 730 at 
$3.75, 4 cows to Caplis & Co av 1087 at $2.75, 
and 12 heifers av 660 at $3.60. 

Weitzel sold same 3 cows av 960 at $3.10. 

Williamson sold Sullivan 16 steers av 995 
at $4.00, and 5 av 1084 at $3.50. 

Condon sold same 2 steers av 950 at $3.90. 

SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Receipts, Friday, 985; one week ago, 
788. Market slow and lic lower that above 
quotations. Top price for lambs to-day 
$5.45, balance as noted; closing weak. 

Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 60 
lambs av 90 at $5.35, and 24 do to Robin- 
son av 72 at $.30. 

Roberts & Spencer sold Mich Beef Co 30 
lambs av 93 at $5.25. 

Roe & Holmes sold Sutton 60 lambs av 
75 at $5.40, 105 do av 86 at $5.3714., 48 do-av 
69 at $4.90, and 19 mixed av 82 at $4,45; 
also 82 lambs to Harger av 78 at $5.45. 

Parsons & H sold Sutton 151 lambs av 
84 at $5.40. 

Judson sold Sullivan Beef Co 36 mixed 
butchers av 81 at $4.00. 

Leach sold same 23 do av 92 at $4.10, and 
70 lambs to Sutton av 90 at $5.30. 

Judson sold Mich Beef Co 22 mixed av 
75 at $3.25, 

peal sold Sutton 40 lambs av 96 at 


Underwood sold McMullen 59 lambs av 
$0 at $5.30. 

Weitzel sold Mich Beef Co 15 lambs av 
90 at $5.25. . 

Roe & Holmes sold Sutton 39 lambs av 


- 72 at $.22%, and 5 do av 64 at $4.00 


Fox & Bishop sold M.ch Beef Co 42 
lambs av 8 at $5.25, and 15 clipped do av 
99 at $3.75. 

HOGS. 


Receipts, Friday, 3,018; one week ago, 
2,790. The quality averaged about the 
same. Market fairly active; good med- 
iums and yorkers weak to 2%c lower; 
tops brought $4.07%; pigs and half fed 
hogs very dull—not wanted. 

Pinkney sold Hammonu, S & Co 12% av 
164 at $3.95. . 

Roe & Holmes sold same 124 av 171 at 
$4.05, 51 av 100, 10 av 100, 22 av 85 at $3.75, 
20 av 199. 14 av 221, and 78 av 170 at $4.00. 

Patrick & Pline sold same 70 av 200 at 
$4.05, and 38 av 155 at $3.95. 

Taggart sold same 60 av 200 at $4.00. 

McMullen sold same 190 av 155 at $4.00. 

Oversmith sold Sullivan 97 av 153 at $4.00. 

Sprague sold same 86 av 150, and 34 av 
179 at $4.00. 

Henderson sold same 28 av 174 at $4.00. 

Sprague sold same 33 pigs av 87 at. $3.70. 

Hauser sold same 80 av 143 at $4.00. 

Perry sold same 37 av 134 at $3.90, 

Descher sold same 58 av 184 at $4.00. 

Luckey sold same 34 pigs av 90 at $3.65. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 48 av 130, and 
30 av 162 at $4.00. 

Weitzel sold same 55 av 167 at $3.95. 

Warren sold same 29 av 148 at $4.00. 

Carman sold same 115 av 127 at $3.85. 

Richmond sold Parker, Webb & Co 
av 173 at $4.05. 

Leidel sold same 87 av 191 at $4.05. 

McClain & R sold same 85 av 162 at 


$4.06. 
Knapp sold same 49 av 172 at $4.05. 
Spicer & M sold same 42 av 158 at $4.00. 
Judson gold same 42 av 184 at $4.00. 
Luckey sold same 122 av 173 at $4.00. 
Roe & Holmes sold same 59 av 192 at 
$4.05, 82 av 171, and 70 av 159 at $4.00, 78 





pige av 90, and 13 av 104 at $3.75, 49 av 148, 
av 138 at $3.90, and 39 av 140 at $3.85. 
Roberts & 8 80ld Hammond, 8 & Co 15 
av 200 at $4.05. . ; 
‘McMullen sold same 46 av 181, 81 av 206, 
and 32 av 172 at $4.05. 
Howe sold same 37 av 199 at $4. 
Hauser sold same 104 av 206, and 106 av 
161 at $4.05. 
Cassey sold same 16 av 152 at $4.00. ' 
F W Horner sold same 68 av 230 at 


$4.07%4. 

Rare sold same 112 av 202, and 4 av 232 
a fe e 

Kenney & S sold same 88 av 191 at $4.00. 





OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 





East Buffalo, March 3, 1898. 


Cattle.—Receipts of cattle on Monday 
last were 5,610, as compared with 4,774 the 
same day the previous week, and ship- 
ments were- 3,982, as compared with 4,180 
for the same day the previous week, With 
lighter receipts than the same day last 
week the market opened more active and 
stronger for good to choice fat and me- 
dium grade steers, while common and 
half fat were unchanged. Fat cows and 
heifers were stronger, while others ruled 
steady. Bulls were steady to strong, and 
oxen steady. Stockers and feeders were 
in moderate demand, and easier for com- 
mon to fair lots, which comprised most of 
the supply, while good to choice lots were 
steady. At the close prices ranged about 
the same as at the opening, and about 
everything in the line of fat cattle was 
sold. The choicest steers ruled 5@10c high- 
er than a week ago. Since Monday the 
market has held steady to firm, with Iit- 
tle or no change in prices. Quotations at 
the close on Wednesday were as follows: 
Export and shipping steers—Prime to ex- 
tra choice finished steers, 1,400 to 1,475 lbs, 
$5.10@5.35; prime to choice steers, 1,300 to 
1,400 Ibs, $4.80@5.00; good to choice fat 
steers, 1,200 to 1,400 lbs, $4.60@4.75; good to 
choice fat smooth steers, 1,100 to 1,200 lbs, 
$4.35@4.50; green coarse and rough fat 
steers, 1,050 to 1,400 lbs, $3.75@4.25. Butch- 
ers’ native cattle—Fat smooth oa fed 
steers, 1,050 to 1,150 Ibs, $4.35@4.50; fat 
smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,000 lbs, 
$4.10@4.25; green steers thin to half fat- 
tened, 1,100 to 1,300 Ibs, $3.50@4.00; fair to 
good steers, 900 to 1,000 lbs, 20 5 
choice smooth fat heifers, $4.25@4.60; fair 
to good fat heifers, $3.75@4.20; light thin 
half-fat heifers, $3.40@3.60; fair to good 
mixed butchers stock, $3.75@4.15; good 
smooth well fattened butcher cows, $3. 
4.00; fair to good butcher cows, $3. 50; 
common old shelly cows, $2.00@2.75; Native 
stockers, feeders, bulls and oxen—Feeding 
steers, good a wee and extra bony 
ity, $4.10@4.20; feeding steers, comm 
ae fair quality, $3.75@4.00; good quality 
yearling stock steers, $3.75@4.10; stock 
heifers common to choice, $3.15@3.50; ex- 
port weight bulls, fat and smooth, $4.10@ 
$4.30; good fat smooth butchers bulls, $3.75 
@4.00; fair to good sausage bulls, $3.40@ 
3.65; stock bulls, $3.15@3.25; fat smooth 
young oxen, to good lots fit for export, 
$4.35@4.60; fair to fairly good partly fat- 
tened young oxen, $3.50@4.25; old common 
and poor oxen, $2.25@3.40. 

Thursday the market was quoted steady 
to strong at unchanged values. 

heep and Lambs.—Receipts, Monday, 
are 18,200, as compared with 12,800 the 
previous Monday; shipments were 13,200 
as compared with 9,400 for the same day 
the previous week. The increased receipts 
caused an easier tone in the trade, and 
by the close of the day there had been a 
decline of 5@10c as compared with opening 
values. Quite a lot of Michigan lambs 
sold at $6, but at the close $5.90 was the 
top- price for the best lambs. Cullis and 
common lambs ruled lower all day. Sheep 
were steady to firm for good heavy 
grades, while heavy exports were in only 
fair demand, but held steady. Handy 
weight sheep sold at $4.50@4.75, and prime 
fancy wethers at $4.75@4.80; heavy export 
western fed sheep sold at $4.40@4.50, and 
heavy export wethers at $4.65@4.85 per 
hundred. Since Monday the lamb nae 
has weakened, and on Wednesday 85 
was the top price; sheep, however, have 
held steady except on heavy or coarse 
lots. Quotations at the close on Wednes- 
day were as follows: Native lambs— 
Choice to fancy native lambs, 7 to 80 
Ibs, $5.80@5.85; fair to good native lambs, 
$5.60@5.75; heavy lambs averaging from 
110 down to 9% lbs, 6.0G6.0 good culls 
and common spring lambs, $5@5.25; com- 
mon to fair cull lambs, $4. .00; fair to 
choice feeding lambs, $5.25@5. , Yearlings 
—Good to choice native handy yearling 
wethers, $5@5.15; common to fairly good 
ewes and mixed yearlings, $4. 90. 
Native sheep—Prime 1.0. fancy wethers, 
$4.75@4.80; good to~fancy handy sheep, 
$4.50@4.65; common to fair, $4.15@4.40; culls 
and common, $3.25@4.00; heavy export 
western fed sheep and wethers, $4.40@4.60; 
heavy native wethers, 110 to 150 Ibs, $4.65 


4.85. 

Thursday the market was slow and 
lower; best lambs sold at $.75@5.85; others, 
$4.75@5.60; sheep, tops, $4.40@4.60; others, 
$3.2@4.25; wethers, $4.65@4.8; heavy 
lambs, $5.45@5.55. Tapa 
' Hogs.—Receipts of hogs on Monday las 
were. 28,330, as compared with 27,550 for 
the same day the previous week; and 
shipments were 18,410, as compared with 
21,476 for the same day the previous week. 
Receipts were heavy and the quality not 
as good as on Monday of last week, con- 
sequently the market opened slow, but 
values ruled steady to strong as com- 
pared with the close of the week. The 
demand was very irregular, and weak- 
ened toward the close. At the close choice 
light mediums, 165 to 190 Ibs., sold at $4.20 
@4.25, as did prime mediums and heavy 
hogs of*270 to 300 lbs. Light yorkers and 
pigs sold at $4.20. The market closed 
rather weak, owing to unfavorable re- 
ports from the west. Since Monday the 
market hag improved, and light hogs 
have advanced about 5c. Other grades 
firm but unchanged. Quotations on Wed- 
nesday closed at the following range: 
Good to choice light medium grades, 165 
to 190 Ibs, $4.20@4.25; choice and selected 
yorkers, 140 to 160 lbs, $4.20@4.25; light 
yorkers and pigs mixed, $4.15@4.20; mixed 
packing grades, 180 to 200 lbs, $4. 25; 
fair to best medium weight. 210 to 260 lbs, 
$4.20@4.25; oe to prime heavy hogs of 
270 to 300 lbs, $4.20@4.25; roughs, common 
to good, $8. .70; stags, common to 5 
$2.75@3.00; pigs, 110 to 120 Ibs, good to prime 
corn fed lots, $3.90@4.00; pigs, thin to fair 
light weights, 75 to 100 lbs, $3.70@3.80; pigs, 





ant s and common light and undesirable, 


Thursday the hog: market was strong 
and active, desirable lots of light, medium 
and heavy selling at $4.20@4.25 as on Wed- 
nesday; pigs weak at $3.85@4.00. 


CHICAGO. 
Union Stock Yards, March 8, 1898. 

Cattle.—Receipts for last week were 47,- 
082 head, as compared with 50,798 the pre- 
vious week and 44,632 for the correspond- 
ing week in 1897. The market opened Mon- 
day with a much lighter run than antici- 
pated, and as the demand for good beef 
cattle was active, sellers were enabled to 
push up prices fully 10c on all good to 
choice fat steers, without regard to 
weight. One bunch of prime steers, av. 
1,562 Ibs., brought $5.8 per hundred, an 
advance of lic over best prices of the pre- 
vious week. In ordinary to fair grades 
of cattles there was a good demand, with 
prices strong to 10c higher than last week. 
Cows and heifers were strong to a shade 
higher. The extreme range on steers was 
$4.15@5.85, with the bulk of the sales of 
prime at $5.30@5.75; good to choice sold 
at $5.00@5.25, and common to fair butchers 
at $4.15@4.9; stockers, $3.9@4.45. Up to 
and including Wednesday of this week 
receipts have been 32,134, as compared 
with 35,045 for the same days last week. 
Since Monday good cattle have held 
strong, and that includes all grades sell- 
ing from 5c up. On Wednesday the mar- 
ket could be quoted firm to a shade high- 
er for such cattle than on Monday, al- 
though the extreme top was not reached. 
That, however, was because the cattle 
were not of equal quality. The range on 
steers was $3.75@5.40; on stockers, $4.00@ 
4.55; on heifers, $3.60@4.35; on Texas steers, 
$3.10@4.00. All grades of butcher's stock 





Thursday receipts estimated at 14 000; 
market ruled steady to stronger; steers 
ranged from $3.90 to $5.50; cows and heif- 
ers, $2.10@4.40; stockers and feeders, $3.40 
@4.40; Texas steers, $3.50@4.35 


Sheep and Lambs.—Receipts last week 
were 79,384, as compared with 73,388 for 
the previous week, and 61,447 for the cor- 
responding week in 1897, The market 
Monday opened with larger receipts than 
on the same day last week, and trade was 
slow and dull. Values generally ruled a 
little lower than last week. Top lambs 
sold at $5.50; and others ranged from $5.00 
on ca — there he more steadi- 

- sales were mostly at a range 
of $4.50@4.80 per hundred. Some lots 
of yearlings sold at $4.50@4.80 also. 
At the close the market was quiet 
and dull. Up to and including 
Wednesday of this week receipts have 
been 63,636, as compared with 52,045 for the 
Same days last week. Since Monday con- 


le 


ditions have remained unchanged. On 4 


Wednesday choice weight sheep and the 
very best lambs met a fairly ready sale 
at steady prices, with tops for the sheep 
at $4.50 and for the lambs at around $5.50. 
Heavy sheep for export trade steady at 
$4.30@4.40. All else in the sheep and lamb 
line selling slowly and in a peddling way. 
Yearlings sold at $4.50@4.75. Fair to good 
lambs sold at a range of $.15@5.35. 

Thursday receipts were estimated at 22,- 
000; market weaker, and trade very slow. 

Hogs.—Receipts last week were 160,358, 
as compared with 178,5: the previous 
week and 188,326 for the corresponding 
date in 1897. There was a considerable 
increase in the receipts Monday as com- 
pared with the same day last week, and 
there was a slow and dragging trade at 
the opening. Values as a rule were low- 
er, the only exception being choice fat- 
backs, of which there was a scarcity. For 
this grade Boston shippers paid $4.071%4 for 
fancy hogs av. 413 lbs. Good shipping and 
butcher hogs brought $4@4.05; mixed and 
packers, $3.90@4.02%; pigs and assorted 
light, $3.9244@4.05. The market closed dull. 
Up to and including Wednesday of this 
week receipts have been 92,000, as com- 
pared with 88,759 for the same days last 
week. Since Monday conditions have im- 
proved, and on Wednesday there was a 
sharp demand for hogs from all sources, 
and values were advanced 5c. The top 
price for prime fat-backs was $4.12%, with 
a rumored sale at $4.15. Most of the good 
shipper and butcher heavy cost $4.05@4.10; 
good mixed running to strong weight, 
$4.06 and up to $4.07%; light and light 
mixed, $4@4.05; coarse to good heavy 
packing lots, $3.80@4.05; and pigs at $3.50@4. 

Receipts Thursday estimated at 30,000; 
market active, 5@7%c higher; light, $3.8@ 
4.05; mixed, $3.90@4.12%; heavy, $3.90@4.15; 
rough, $3.85@3.95. 





The wholesale shippers of hay met 
in Detroit this week and formed a 
trust to be known as the American 
Hay Co. It is to have a capital of 
$1,000,000. The moving spirit in the 
venture was F. W. Lipe, of Chicago. 
He conceived the idea that it would be 
a good thing to control the hay output 
in the four States of Michigan, Illirois, 
Ohio, and Indiana. 














Poultry Experts’ Opinions of 
Cabot’s Insulating 


RG GQ 





“T have the warmest poultry-house lever saw, 
ard I have seen a good many.”—C. H. LaTHAM, 
Breeder B. P. R., Lancaster, Mass. 
“In the coldest weather the water did not 
freeze in the fountain.” 
M. K. BoYER, Ed. Farm Poultry. 
One layer is as warm as ten of rosin 
sized paper, and warmer than a layer of 
boards. Easy to apply, uninflammable, 
indestructible by decay, repellent to 
insects and vermin. A “comforter” 
that will keep your poultry warm. (Or 
your house and stable.) 
: Send for a Sample. 


SAMUEL CABOT, 82 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
Agents at all Central Points. 
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is sold only direct to the farmer—freight paid. That 
saves him the dealer’s commission and we give him a 
fence that is cheap and better than the use of any hand 
fence machine made. THERE CAN'T BE A BETTER FENCE 
made for the money than this one. Prices way down. 
One small order will satisfy you on this point. Don’t buy 
until you getourextra special discount to farmers. 
ADVANCE FENCE CO.,6 Old St., Peoria, It. 






















































































Most Useful Inventions 


within five years even, have been “improved” until 
the inventor himself would scarcely recognize them. 
Page Fence began so near right that after twelve 
years its competitors are content to imitate as 
closely as they dare. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 







































































FIELD AND 


CABLE HOC FENCE 


With or without lower cable barbed. Cabled Poultry, 
Garden and Rabbit Fence, Steel Web Picket Fence 
for lawns and cemeteries, Steel Gates and Posts. 


DE KALB FENCE CO., 62 High St., DE KALB, ILL 


In union there is strength 


~~, The hog that tries to force his way under the 
bottom wire of the Buchanan Fence finds 
a it to be true, as all the wires are bound by an 
oak stay that they can neither bend or break, 
‘ but must lift all the wires with the bottom one. Horses 
d cattle cannot press fence out of shape by pressing 
ontop ofit. AGENTS WANTED. Send stamp for catalogue. 
BUCHANAN FENCE CO. Box 10, Smithville, Ohio. 

















































WIRE FENCE. 


Long wires No. 9; Stay 
wires No. 7. It is the 





EXACT SIZE 


of wires used. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 
Adjusts itself to hills and hollows. Don’t buy or WPtEs 
fence until vou write us forparticulars. Jt will pav vou. 


WITHINGTON & CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


‘STANDARD WIRE FENCE: 
; for Machines 
$5 t0 $8.50 to weave fence, 
at 12c. to 25c. per rod. Strong- 
est endorsements. Send for 
illus. pamphlet. Unparalleled 
chance for agents. Also wire 
tightesers & tension springs. 
STANDARD WIRE 
ENCE CO., 
Canandaigua, N. ¥. 


; FARMERD’ FENCE, 
i i” The best and cheapest 
fence on earth. Weaver 

and outfit, $3. Stretchers, 
$3 per 100. Wire at whole- 
t sale. Testimonials and 
4: = cir’s free. Ag'ts wanted. 
— * T. J. ANDRE, Wauseon,O. 


ENGE AGENTS itt ium 


b POPP APPRARPRP RS Your business. 
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Bond Steel Post Co. Adrian, Mich. 
RIT Wve FENCE 


one that is also Horse-high 
and wees Se 162 
Hog fence for 12c, oe 
vty pints or Chicken fence for 180 a rod. Plain, 
Spring and Barbed wire to farmers atwholesale prices. Catalogue 
KITSELMAN BROTHERS, Box 12. Ridgeville, Indians. 


$0 he ese Cal 











































































with 4 or6shovels parallel or 
12 spring tooth gangs with 
our patented parallel beam 
movement. The gangs can 
be moved 6 to 18 inches apart. 
Pronounced by most expert 
farmers the most satisfac- 
tory cultivator used. Write 
for further information. 


Keystone Farm Machine Co., 
York, Pa. 

Can name equally low prices 

on Field Rollers,Corn Planters, Harrows & Shellers. 


J PAYS 
SHE THE 
Ss FRAYT 


BEST SCALES. LEAST MONEY 
JONES OF BINGHAMTON N. Y. 


[260 ‘97 BICYCLES BELOW COST 


of making to clear our factory. 
Sent on approval. Second-hand 
bicycles, $5 up. BICYOLE FREE 
to ad’ us. Easy work, no 
rite for our great aa 








fake. W 
COOK OYOLE CO., Factory, 
Franklin St.; Salesrooms, 69-71 Fourth Av., GHIOA 
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Porticultural. 


For The Michigan Farmer. 
PROPAGATING RASPBERRIES 


AND BLACKBERRIES. 








Many farmers who do not know how 
to propagate these fruits when they 
wish to increase their plantations, often 
buy them of somenurseryman at prices 
much above the cost of production, 
which they might save if they only 
knew the proper methods of growing 
them. 

A few plants properly set and cared 
for will soon furnish more than 
enough young ones for the average 
family use. The red and black rasp- 
berries are propagated differently and 
the methods used with one will utterly 
fail with the other. 

Two ways are used to propagate the 
reds, by root cuttings and transplant- 
ing the suckers which sprout up 
around the mother plant. The quick- 
est is to transplant the suckers, but 
as the roots are so small and few, the 
tops should be cut back to six inches in 
length. If root cuttings are used, only 
strong, healthy roots will do. These 
should be cut into lengths of four to 
six inches, planted in trenches in the 
early spring, and cared for properly 
during the summer; the next spring 
they will be ready to transplant. 
These will be stronger and surer to 
live than the suckers. The blackberry 
is best propagated by this method, 
though the suckers will do very well. 
Several old plants may be taken up 
and a large number of pieces of roots 
be cut from them and then reset with- 
out much damage. Take a mild time 
in winter for this work, if possible. 
The pieces of roots may be cut into 
short lengths and kept in a damp place 
till spring. 

In propagating the black raspberry 
the tips are bent to the ground when 
the growing season is over and cov- 
ered with a hoeful of dirt or a stone; 
this will keep them in contact with the 
soil; roots will start in a short time. 
Failure happens often because _the 
tips are not buried at the proper time, 
and sometimes covered too deep. When 
the tips are purple is a sure indication 
that they have ceased to grow for that 
season, and can then be successfully 
propagated. 


Kalamazoo Co., Mich. B. A. WOOD. 





THE HOME MARKET FOR BER- 
RIES. 





(A paper read by R. M. Kellogg, of 
Three Rivers, Mich., before the Michigan 
Round-Up Institute at the Agricultural 
College, Feb. 24th.) 

In discussing this question I shall 
confine myself largely to my own per- 
sonal experience. I have sometimes 
had poor fruit, always the result of 
neglect, and in that case have never 
allowed it to tarnish my reputation, 
but quietly slipped around to some 
dealer and let him have it at his own 
price, and then devoted my energies 
to growing a better grade of fruit. 

The successful fruit-grower must not 
only grow the finest fruit, but he must 
educate his customers and manipulate 
them so as to keep them everlastingly 
eating and calling for more. The 
greatest error a progressive fruit- 
grower ever made is to take his fruit 
to some grocerymin to sell, and there 
set it down until his customers carry it 
away. Berries are always exposed to 
free air in front of the store, often in 
the sun, and made the _ roosting 
place for countless flies, and are 
pawed over by the dirty hands of boys 
and tobacco masticators until they are 
unsightly and positively repulsive. 
Then they are dished up in a paper 
pail and generally carried by children, 
receiving the banging incident to their 
rlayful nature, the fruit being so 
bruised and the flayor destroyed 

. that one.small dish will suffice for any 
member of the family. 

The dealer is much like the fruit- 
grower and other mortals. He can sell 
the most berries when cheapest, and 
is therefore always a bear on the mar- 
ket. He considers it his privilege to 
sell the last few quarts at cost by 
sticking on the reduced price ticket 
when he sees the grower coming with 
fresh supplies, and the telephone en- 
ables all grocers to fix the price with- 
out any regard to supply and demand. 
I submitted to the injustice for the 
first three years of my commercial 
growing and then decided to take mat- 
ters into my own hands end master thé 
situation. I had devoted every energy 
to produce superior fruit, and that year 
I had before me the finest berries I 
had ever seen, and proceeded with ut- 


of the farm. 


and how they would get it. 


ries.” Then a 


their own account. 


was presented at the store. 


placed in charge of the pickers, and 
each one required to put the big ber- 


the top off with medium-sized berries 
with points all turned up, making 
them look especially beautiful. A 
soiled box was never used and woe to 
the picker who put a button or a bad 
berry in the box. My wagon had a 
driver whose business it was to have 
it at the place most convenient, and 
see that a crate was prepared with the 
different kinds of berries, so I could 
step to the wagon and exchange a 
crate without loss of time, and there 
have the different varieties to tempt 
the appetite. I regarded it as my mis- 
sion on earth to keep these people stuff- 
ing themselves with berries. If they 
tired of one kind I always had one of 
a different sort to revive their appe- 
tite. Morning, noon, and night they 
kept gnawing away. Two, four, six, 
eight quarts and frequently a_ half 
bushel for Sunday were required in 
place of the one and two quarts form- 
erly received from the grocery. 

I never overcharged a customer, but 
did insist on having a good price for 
fancy fruit. Quality must be consid- 
ered. It often happened, that other 
growers came on the market and cut 
prices, and their goods were promptly 
bought and shipped to other points, 
and thus the dealers were compelled 
to pay the prices I fixed on all fruits 
coming in competition with my own. 
I never sold a dealer a crate of ber- 
ries and then went to his customers 
and retailed them at the same price. 
It costs money to do business and I 
always insisted on full retail price un- 
Iess a half bushel was taken. The 
dealers soon saw I had natural advan- 
tages with which they could not com- 
pete, and that they were fairly dealt 
with, and so the boycott wore off. 
The fact is I never discovered there 
was a boycott until the thing was 
over. 

Whenever the people would not eat 
all the offerings the price was prompt- 
ly reduced to increase consumption. 
When a cut was made it was to every- 
body. People are very sensitive about 
this and the utmost fairness must be 
maintained. 

When I sold my strawberries, I en- 
gaged my raspberries, blackberries 
and other fruit, which I so managed 
that a continual succession was had 
and I was on the market selling almost 
every day during the summer. The 
grower must make himself familiar 
with the best methods of canning and 
putting up fruits and be able to ex- 
patiate on the different varieties for 
this purpose. 

Customers are often unreasonable in 
their demands and one’s patience is 
often severely tried, but never forget 
the worst use you can make with them 
is to quarrel. Be sure you are right, 
then be firm, courteous and liberal, so 
when they break off they can come 
back to you as easily as possible. If 
persons misrepresent you to others you 
will often find it profitable to refuse 
to supply them. 

There is much hard work connected 





with marketing in this way, but with 
the person who has the tact and snap 
there is a good deal of pleasure in it. 
To see the children run and shout, 
“The berry man is coming,” the family 
ticket promptly at the door, selection 
made and charged on the _ ticket, 
compliments of the day said, and ex- 
pressions of pleasure incident to the 


‘berry season, are always enjoyable. 


By manipulating the market in this 
way I have succeeded in maintaining 
the price, so I received from three to 
five cents per quart more than I would 





most assurance to secure the market. 


(Continued on page 197.) 


I had made for me a beautiful wagon, 
painted as the finest carriage, calash 
top and artistically lettered in gold 
leaf with my own name and the name 
A large shiny black 
horse was dressed in a heavy brass- 
trimmed harness kept polished like 
gold. I then went for the printers. A 
neat four-page circular with suitable 
engravings was printed in two colors 
so as to describe the fruit, giving peo- 
ple to understand what I Kad to offer, 
These 
were neatly folded and a man (not a 
boy) called every lady to the door and 
handed her one of these circulars, The 
local columns of the daily papers were 
filled with a one-line advertisement, It 
read, “To be happy eat Kellogg’s ber- 
family ticket was 
printed, so each family could keep 
The “cruel men” 
do not furnish the good wife with 
plenty of money, and so a cash busi- 
ness can’t be done in this way, but 
payment was made every Monday, ex- 
cept with merchants, where the bill 


A competent superintendent was 


ries in the bottom of the box and face 
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aresimply “not in It.’’ 
To in 





garden. to da; 


HARRY N. HAMMOND, 


eedsman, Box 6 





FOR 14 CENTS 


We wish to gain 150,000 
tome: and hence offer” Bers 
ay 


J ~ Oni 
Brilliant Flower Seeds, Ibe 


Worth $1.00, for 14 cents. 


Above 10 pkgs. worth $1.00, we will 
mail you free, together with our 
great Plant and eed Cata 








grow paying crops because they’re 
fresh and always the best. For 
sale everywhere. Refuse substitutes. 
Stick to Ferry’s Seeds and prosper. 
1898 Seed Annual free. Write for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


CATALOGUE FREE. HOME 
: “SS. éRoWiSEEDS 
Ay AN at Low Prices. 


SEND for OUR large, fine 
ATALOGUE TO-DAY. 
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ce . 
ALNEER BROS., 
No.19 Alneer Blk, Rockford, Ill. 










WE no longer supply our seeds to dealers to 
sell again. At the same time, any- 
one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during either 1896 or 1897 will 
be sent, afm pan of “Everything for the 
Garden” for rovide 
apply by letter F REE te — my 
name of the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 


cent Manual, every copy of which costs us . 


30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on receipt of 10 cents (stamps) to cover 
postage. Nothing like this Manual has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it is a book 
of 200 pages, contains engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
supplemented by 6 full size colored plates 
of the best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Attention. 















































New Beet which we shall intro- 
duce in 1899, te those wishing to test them 
this season and compete for name prizes we 
will send a packet of the seed of each, also 
“a, Star Prize Collection 
. WHITE PRIZE ON: 


NEW ION 





s 
with ToS CARDEN AND FAM MANUAL. 
JOHNSON & STOKES 

PHILADELPHIA 

















j We shal) introduce this year for 
the first time the wonderful new 


Mortgage Lifter Potato 
and propose to pay you for trying 
it, by giving cash prizes for th 
best ais tubers grown in 1898, ™ 


$300. for Six Potatoes 
wn from a single tuber. Tested 
or four years. Pronounced by ex- 
rts the earliest potato grown. 
hite in color, regular in shape, 
superb quality and enormous 
yielder. Grow it this season and 
next year you will have seed to sell 
to your neighbors. One single po- 
tato with send by Rw Cts. 
We send by Mall 
Onc Potato and 1 Pkt. each of 
First in the Market Cabbage, Sure- 
head Cabbage, Climbing Cucum- 
ber, Six Week’s Turnip, and the 
earliest tomato in the worl 
together with our book, SEED 
THAT GROW” For 25 Cents. 


Instructions for prize contest in each order 


FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, 
Box 91 Rose Hill, N. Y. 
































BEANS, CLOVER. 


and all kinds of Seed 

and Grain perfect- 
Cleaned ER 

5 


THE CLIPP 


the only air cleaner 
BEAN 








TRIUMPH PEACH ! 3y"Stvsren, 
BY HUSTED. 

This year’s experience gives additional proof of 
its — value and establishes its character as the 
earliest yellow fiesh peach in the world— stone— 
ripening with the Alexander. An iron clad in hardi- 
ness; productive. Fruit good size, great keepers and 
shippers. Buds for our stock of Triumphs were cut 
from bearing trees here. Weemploy noagents. 
Twelve-page circular mailed free to all applicants. 
N. P. HUSTED & CO., Lowell P.-O., Kent Co., Mich, 


ONION SEED, Yetom le that wi 


y grow 100 per cent. 


SUGAR BEET igct*vitfcros 100 per ef 
We Have the Highest Grade Seeds Known. 


Wholesale market garaeners’ list free. 


HILL’S SEED STORE, Detroit, Mich, 
$! WORTH OF SEEDS FOR 25 CTS. 


me Cultivator for...........s.se+0- g 
DE IG Ts ison kcsscensiccsciccsavcaces's 15 25 
A 50-tooth Spike Steel Harrow,.... .........0++ 8 50 
Write at once stating what you want and save 
money. B. F. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 


n 
1,000 Peach Trees 3%, 7" 
2 to 3 ft., mostly branched, with ioeges ye oy: toany 
station east of Miss. river for $19; or for $11. 
Sample —— 25c. Other sized trees proportional 
vrices. R.S. JOHNSTON, Box No. 6, Stockley, Del. 


CHO IG E-STRAWBER RIES 
FRESH DUG PLANTS. 
IcK OHMER, 


MARGARET, SEAFORD, Rusy, a, Erc. 
400,000 Clyde, 180,000 Glen Mary, 400.000 Marshall Write for esti- 
pany UE SENT 


mate on lots. 100 varieties, CATALOG! FREE. 
C. N. FLANSBURGH, LESLIE, MICHIGAN. 
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F West’n Ag’ts, Henion & Hubbell,Chicago, Wa 


RENOVATOR COW PEAS. 


Greatest new crop ever offered. Makes old land 
rich. Luxuriates on poorest soil. Adds three times 
the amount of nitrogen per acre clover does. Ma- 
tures in three months. ubles the yield of milk. 
Makes the best and cheapes' for every- 


it pork. Good 
‘ning: A NORTHERN COW PEA, 


Totally different from all others. Succeeds every- 
where. The giant of the peas. You need it. Stop 
buying fertilizers. Send for list 

MARTIN BENSON, Dongola, Ill. 


| GARDEN, 
EDS, cee 
i and FLOWER. 
price 1 


Write us for Field Seed 
also Annual Seed Catalogue, free. 

We have the entire U. 8. Government 
Seed contract for 1898 and ean furnish 
seeds fresh and pure. Be friendly and 


write to us. 
THE HENRY PHILIPPS SEED & IMPLEMENT CO., 
115 & 117 St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 


PEACH TREES a specialty. Other stock, too. 


Don’t buy without first seeing our catalogue. 
Send for it. WM. PETERS SONS, Wesley, 


When writing cdveriisers Mention Mich. Farmer 
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had I permitted the grocerymen to 
pear the market and fix the price. I 
have been told this could not be done 
in a large city. This always makes 
me smile. If I had a large city to mar- 
ket in I surely should do it precisely in 
this way. The laws of Michigan per- 
mit a man to sell his own products in 
any way he pleases in any town or 
city without regard to license. If J 
did not care to deliver to houses direct 
I would arrange with one dealer in 
each part of the town, and then ac- 
quaint his customers with the fact that 
my berries could be had at that place, 
either by sending them circular letters 
or through the papers. 

I never would. belittle myself by 
running from one house to another 
and peddling stuff. I would have reg- 
ular customers and know where my 
berries were going before I left the 
farm. One of the beauties of this 
method is that you know exactly 
where every berry is to be placed. 

If there comes a cool day and ber- 
ries do not ripen you can put people 
off, and if hot and sultry, so they ripen 
fast, a little urging will make people 
take more. Anyhow, this is my favor- 
ite way of marketing fruit. 





Pedigree Seed Potatoes. 


We present herewith a cut of a new potato, 
originated by our advertising patron, Henry N. 
Hammond, of Decatur, Mich., the seed potato 
specialist, whose ad. has been apecering regular- 
ly in these columns. This gentleman 1s devoting 
the major pertion of his time to the growing of 
seed potatoes in a commercial way on an extended 
scale, under conditions calculated to produce the 
best possible results. The Michigan New Muck 
Land Seed Potatoes are remarkable for their 





earliness, size, runners, freedum from and ability 
to resist disease and their great productiveness. 
lt is forthis reason that they are so frequently 
spoken of as Pedigree Seed Potatoes. They are 
now shipped to every sectionof the country where 
they sustain their former good reputation for the 
qualities enumerated above. Mr. Hammond also 
grows a full line of vegetables, flowers and farm 
seeds, on which he makes some very special offers 
for introduction, as will be noticed by his ad. in 
another column. Write him for his new illustrat- 
ed catalogue and say that you saw his ad. in this 
paper. 





RECEIVED. 


While snow storms and blizzards are 
raging, and the ground is so completely 
covered with snow that one can hardly 
realize that the bright springtime will be 
with us in a few weeks, the catalogues of 
the seed merchant and the nurseryman, 
with their illuminated covers and inter- 
esting contents come to hand as harbin- 
gers of approaching spring. They are 
as regular in their appearance as the rob- 
ins, equally as welcome, and give promise 
that seed time and harvest are sure, and 
that the bleak outlook and cold winds of 
March will be succeeded by the warm 
breezes of June, and the prospect beauti- 
fied by the foliage of the trees, the green 
of the meadows, and the flowers of the 
field, garden and woodland. 


Cc. N. Flansburgh, Leslie, Mich., has is- 
sued his spring catalogue and price list 
of strawberry plants. The plants, he says 
will be “fresh dug, and guaranteed to all 
parts of the United States and Canada.” 
Mr. Flansburgh has been a very success- 
ful cultivator of the strawberry. 

From the West comes Cole’s Garden An- 
nual, a nicely printed catalogue of over 
80 pages, in illuminated covers, sent out 
by E. M. Cole, of Pella, Iowa. It cata- 
logues a full list of both the standard 
varieties and novelties in garden, farm 
and flower seeds. 

The Iowa Seed Co., of Des Moines, Ia., 
send out this season their twenty-eighth 
annual catalogue, which carries the Am- 
erican flag on its illuminated cover page, 
and the legend ‘‘seedsmen to the Ameri- 
ean people.’’ The Company offer a great 
variety of garden, field and flower séeds, 
containing many novelties as well as the 
recognized standard varieties. 

Among the first to hand was the cata- 
logue of Peter Henderson & Co., of New 
York City, with its bright scarlet and gold 
cover, and the legend ‘‘everything for the 
garden,” standing boldly forth as for 
many years. And certainly it is true this 
year, if ever. It is very complete, and 
the vegetable grower, the lover of flow- 
ers, and the farmer should have a copy 
of this catalogue, as a matter of business 
as well as pleasure. 

The Garden and Farm Manual of John- 
son & Stokes , Philadelphia, Pa., comes 
from a firm well known in this State. It 
is handsomely illustrated, catalogues a 
complete list of garden, field and flower 
seeds, implements and garden tools, sev- 
eral breeds of poultry, and Scotch collie 
dogs, the only breed which should ever 
be allowed on a farm. This is a reliable 
house. 

Vick’s Garden and Floral Guide is al- 
Ways a welcome visitor in the home, 
whether in city or country. It is beauti- 
fully gotten up this season, with illumin- 
ated covers, and colored plates of Begon- 





ias, Sweet Peas, and Nasturtiums, The 
Vicks, father and son, have done as much 
to create a love for flowers and to in- 
duce people to start in their cultivation, 
as any agency we know of, and the guide 
published by them is*truly a guide to the 
amateur, whose advice he can follow with 
confidence. 

W. Atlee Burpee, of Philadelphia, issues 
a farm annual for , which aims to 
teH “the plain truth about seeds,’ and 
these truths are put before the public in 
attractive form in its pages. It is nicely 
printed, handsomely illustrated, and its 140 
pages are filled with very interesting mat- 
tr for the gardener, farmer and flower 
grower. In their search for: truth, our 
readers should not forget to send for one 
of these farm annuals. 

Henry Hammond, of Decatur, Mich., 
known to many of our readers as.an au- 
thority on the potato, sends out a neat 
catalogue this season, which announces 
itself as ‘‘a condensed ‘list of choicest va- 
rieties of seed potatoes, farm vegetables 
and flower seeds.” He speaks highly of 
his new potato, the Barly Michigan, 
which he says is one of the earliest, ex- 
tra in table quality, and ahead in produc- 
tiveness. 


We are in receipt of the new annual 
catalogue of R. J. Stahelin of Bridgman, 
Mich., who makes a specialty of growing 
berry and small fruit plants. We notice 
he is putting forth quite a desirable line 
of tested new sorts in strawberries, 
among which may be named the Nick 
Ohmer, Margaret, Glen Mary, Bismarck, 
and others of equal value for their hardi- 
ness, strong bearing qualities, fine flavor, 
good shipping qualities, etc. We notice 
also that the line of blackberries, rasp- 
berries, currants, grapes, etc., is quite full 
and complete, embracing all the standard 
old varieties and many of the newer test- 
ed sorts, As a side issue to his business 
Mr. Stahelin grows pure blood poultry 
of standard quality of the leading breeds, 
and can supply eggs for hatching in sea- 
son. Write him for his 1898 Berry Book 
before making your selections. 


Che Poultry Dard. : 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 














Poultry Raiser of Hubbardston, 
Mich., inquires how many turkey hens 


Should be kept with one gobbler to in- 


sure a good hatch. In answer to this 
question I will say there is a great dif- 
ference in opinion on this subject. 
Many farmers allow six or seven hens 
with one tom, and claim that they have 
good hatches; but almost everyone 
claims that the young turkeys are very 
weak, and die, and they do not know 
what ails them. Then again the farm- 
er who only allows three or four hens 
with one tom always has strong young 
turks, and almost always raises them 
all. To illustrate the ways of some of 
our most celebrated turkey -raisers I 
will quote what Mr. F. D. Coburn, Sec- 
retary of the Kansas State Board . of 
Agriculture, says in the Farmers’ 
Guide: “My experience is that three 
turkey hens with one tom is enough.” 
He also says select young hens and an 
old tom—over one year old. This is 
the conclusion of most all the old tur- 
key raisers, and we would say that it 
would be well for our correspondent to 
try this for one year and satisfy him- 
self on this point, and then he could 
give his experience to others in regard 
to this matter with a certainty. 
* * 


D. F. Dysinger, Memphis, Mich., 
wants to know what the disease is, and 
the remedy, where lumps come on or 
near the eye on hens’ heads. He says 
they stand out nearly an inch. He also 
says he has a pullet that when it walks 
it raises its foot clear above the back. 
We do not think that there is any dis- 
ease about either case he asks about. 
The lumps may be caused by a hurt. 
We remember once we had a very val- 
uable pullet afflicted in just the same 
way, and we could not find out what 
caused it. It got so bad- we had to 
kill the bird. In regard to the bird 
raising its foot up so high, we would 
think it was caused by some nerve 
which: was affected, and could not be 
cured, although we do not think it 
could be called a disease. It is our 
opinion that when birds get in the con- 
dition of either of the ones mentioned, 
they ought to at once be killed, as we 
have never seen one that ever got well. 

* * * 


The usual price of bone meal is $1 
per 100 pounds; meat meal is $1.50 per 
100 pounds. It must be remembered 
that in feeding meat meal there is 


more harm done than good accom- 


plished, because the feeder does not 
know the nature of the meat. The ex- 
perienceof the best poultrymen is to let 
meat meal alone when you expect to 
get strong chicks, have your hens lay 
well, and have the eggs hatch well. 
Bone meal is very good for hens that 
are confined to small runs and cannot 
get grit and, sand to satisfy their 
wants. We have fed a great deal of 
bone meal with good results. And 
here let me say if some factory that 
handles the bone meal would put an 
ad. in The Michigan Farmer they 





could, no doubt, sell a good deal of 
their product in the next few months, 
as it is now time to use it. It is good 
for the growing chicks until they are 
large enough to forage for themselves. 
Cc. L. HOGUE. 





TECUMSEH POULTRY SHOW. 





I take great pleasure in sending The 
Farmer a report of the second annual 
poultry show of Tecumseh, which was 
held here Tuesday, February 15. The 
weather was against us, but still the 
show was a success in every particu- 
lar. Opening in the morning at 8 
o’clock, with a goodly number of birds 
on exhibition, a continuous stream of 
people came and went all day, viewing 
the neat and beautiful collection of 
poultry of nearly every class. There 
were 75 coops and 250 birds on exhi- 
bition. In the evening a beautiful mu- 
sical and literary program was carried 
out. Papers on the following subjects 
were read and well received: “The 
Farmer’s Busy Wife and Busy Hen,” 
“Do Chickens Pay?’ “How to Make 
Hens Lay in Winter.” These shows 
are a_ great benefit to the poultry 


raisers around here, as they can see 





geod poultry, listen to the papers, and 
learn how to make money in the busi- 
ness. 

Lenawee Co., Mich. 


J. R. Brabazon, Jr., & Co., Delavan, 
Wisconsin, send us a copy of their 
poultry catalogue for 1898, and an- 
nounce that their object in issuing it is 
“to give the public accurate informa- 
tion of what stock we breed and have 
for sale.” It is sent to applicants for 10 
cents per copy, and the 65 pages of 
poultry literature within its covers is 
well worth the outlay. 

For The Michigan Farmer. 


BERT D. CUTTING. 








The Poultry Guide and Catalogue of 
Sunflower Poultry and Seed Farm, is- 
sued by John Bauscher, Jr., Freeport, 
Ill., will be appreciated by amateurs in 
the poultry business, as it contains 
good descriptions of the standard 
breeds, plans, for houses, ete. It is 
sent to all applicants for 15 cents. 








When writing to advertisers please men- 
tion Michigan Farmer. 


Michigan Grown Seed Potatoes 


Guaranteed free from disease. Choice varieties, 
choice stock. Catalogue free to all. 
W. W. PEIRSON, Leslie, Mich. 











FOR . 


FARM ANNUAL iss 


The Leading American Seed Catalogue. 


The best seeds that grow, at lowest prices. 


8 Twenty-one Grand, New Novelties for 198, which cannot be had elsewhere, 
This handsome new book of 14 pages is mailed free to planters everywhera, 


* WRITE TO-DAY. 





W.ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA.” 





GAMPBELL’S EARLY 32%" 


“First of all Grapes,” says Rural New-Yorker. Scaled 96 points in possible 100. 
Insist on our Seals and 





ship round the world.’”’ Early or Late. 





Largest stock of other Grape Vines, Small Fruits. 
Seones S. JOSSELYN, FREDONIA, NEW YORK. 


t what WP meng 
et what you buy. 
FREE es 





Elegant Catalogue 
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RY US for the BEST 


FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, and SMALL FRUITS. You get 
the finest stock grown, at cheapest prices, avoiding all middlemen’s profits, by buying 
M direct from Reid’s Nurseries. Write for catalogue, suggestions, estimates. Try Star ff 
i) Strawberry, Eldorado Blackberry. You can feel assured of square dealing. fair treatment 


at REID'S NURSERIES *Ponioe™ 
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BIGCROPS «CORN 


QOrR Iowa Silver Mine Corn is the greatest producer in the world. 
u. per acre in Iowa, 211 bu. in Indiana, 201 bu. 


YVielded 215 b 


Arkansas, 178 bu. in Illinois, 145 bu. in Nebraska, 
Is the purest, handsomest, and largest eared 
100-day corn in existence. Most profitable, best drouth resister. These 
are big claims but we can prove them. This cat shows shape of grain {7 


n 
137 bu. in Texas, etc. 


and the grower of the 215 bushel crop. 
TO readers of 


ticulars and muc 


this paper a small sample of this corn and 

a@ copy of our large illustrated catalogue, giving full par- 
valuable information for every wide awake intelli- 
gent farmer. Hundreds of illustrations. If you will send 10 cents 
to pay actual postage, and the names of three farmers we will mail 
you a pound of the above corn and enclose a certificate worth 25 cents. 


WA SEED CO., Established 1871, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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144 bu. in Ohio. 
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HATCHING 
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RELIABLE 


hey Hatch and Bro 
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as LOST HER OCCUPATION 
ejand ib the ere “es yeerny “ chicks she 
has been suppian e r and everyw 

iT y INCUBATORS 
AND BROODERS 
d when you are ready. 
sy. sf — the strongest 
chicks and the most of them. It takes a 224 page book 
to tell about these machines and our Mammoth Reli- 
able Poultry Farms, Sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. Send forit now 


Reliable Incubator and Brooder Co., Quincy, Ilinois. 
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z dormoney 
refunded on every 


fy MARALA 


we sell, Are not those reasonable terms? 
That shows you how much faith we have 
in our machines, Either HOT WATER 
or HOT AIR machines, A child can work 
them. Eleventh year on the market, 
THE MARILLA INCUBATOR CO 
Catalog 4e.stamps. Box 28 Marilla, N.¥ 











Used by tho U. 8. Government, 
Fire Proof, Self-Regulating 


I Guaranteed HATCHER. 


Catalogue free. 


J. H. JONES, Manager, 
Box 22, Streator, Ill. 


, QLENTAN Y INCUBATOR. 
is machine will hatch every at can 

be hatched. It isthe best. Absolutely 
self-regulating. y pers 22 Brooders only 
$5. Send A cata gee 
EO. S. SINGER, ingten, O, 
@5 Cash (50 egg size) On Trial $5.75. “Shatehes 
with Bantam, 20, 37 and 48 chicks from 50 eggs.” Jacob 
Whippert, Cecil, 0. Largesize cheap. Send 4e for No. 99 
catalog. Buckeye Incubator Uo, Springfield, 0. 

















P= Duck Eggs from finest strains 11 for $1; 100 
for $%; W. P. Rocks and W. H. Turkeys. Cir- 
cular for stamp. W. E. BROWN, Mansfield, Ohio. 





EGGS for hatching from choice strains of Barred 
and White Plymouth Rocks, $1.50 per 15. 
L. E. BRUNSON & M. M. WILLETT, Plymouth,Mich. 


Que order for Pekin Duck Eggs $1 per 13. 
POLAND-CHINAS always on hand. Get 1898 
catalogue. E. A. CROMAN, Box 99, Grass Lake, Mich. 


IG beautiful Barred P. Rocks, exclusively. 

High scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pitkin and 
—— strains. Cockerels $1.50 to $2.50. Eggs $1 
per 16. _ BE. M. KIS, Reading, Mich. 


LICHT BRAHMAS, 











A few 
big nice 


for sale cheap, if taken at once. Heavy, short-legged, 
farm raised. F.M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 
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Farmers’ €lubs. 


CONDUCTED BY A. C. BIRD. 


All correspondence for this Department should 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS’ CLUBS. 
President—E, J. Cook, Owosso. 
Vice-President—Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, Peters- 
burg. 

Secretary-Treasurer—C. M. Pierce, Elva. 

Directors—W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. 
Phelps, Damon; F. M. Whelan, North New- 
burg; A. L. Landon, Springport; H. Gaunt, 
Highlard; A. P. Greene, Eaton Rapids. 

All communications relating to the organiza- 
tion of new clubs should be addressed to C. M. 
Pierce, Elva, Mich. 

















The 


Association Tonic for April: 
How 


Present Rural School System. 
Can It be Improved? 


THE FARMERS’ CLUB—WHY? 

We gladly yield the editorial column 
of this department for this issue in 
order to present to the farmers’ club 
workers of Michigan the most able pa- 
per on the above subject read by the 
present vice-president of the State As- 
sociation at the recent annual meeting. 
Mrs. Lockwood is one of the most 
loyal women to the farmers’ club 
movement in this State and no one has 
done more than she to make the work 
of the Association a practical success. 
Her paper before the State Associa- 
tion made a deep impression on the 
delegates present and we deem it but 
an act of justice to the thousands of 
club workers who then missed the 
treat to publish it in full in these 
columns. 


THE FARMERS’ CLUB; WHY? 


Paper read at the last annual meeting 
of the State Association of Farmers’ 
Clubs, by Mrs. E. L. Lockwood, Vice- 
President of the Association. 

The symbol of the nineteenth cen- 
tury is an interrogation point. Organ- 
izations are multiplied; society is be- 
coming more and more complex, and 
because of this every new claimant 
upon time, strength, or money must be 
challenged. 

The Farmers’ Club is comparatively 
a new institution. While a few local 
societies have been quietly working 
for ten, fifteen, possibly some for 
twenty years, but little has been 
known of them outside their own lo- 
eality until within the past four years. 
During that time their growth and 
multiplication has been phenomenal. 
Evidently a popular chord has beep 
struck, a Jong-felt want ministered un- 
to—we will not say supplied, for there 
are unexplored regions just in advance 
containing vast possibilities only wait- 
ing the skilled touch of the trained 
club worker to bring them to light and 
utility. 

There are several reasons why the 
Farmers’ Club is so deservedly popu- 
lar. First, it is distinctively an Amer- 
ican institution, and it is entirely dem- 
ocratic. Its doors stand, or should 
stand, always open, and not only the 
members, but all who sympathize 
should be welcome. The plan which 
prevails in a few localities of limiting 
the membership of the club is to be 
deprecated as foreign to the spirit of 
the work. Rather let the busy bees 
be our model, and when the club gets 
too full encourage the members from 
some outlying territory to form a so- 
ciety of their own. In this way trained 
leaders are secured, and the new club 
starts out with far better prospects of 
success than if formed of entirely new 
material. There are clubs in the State 
from which swarm after swarm (to 
keep up the simile) have gone forth, 
taking this central thought with them, 
and so the work goes on in ever widen- 
ing circles. Then the club is up to date, 
even prophetie in some of its methods. 
It is a great family wherein your work 
and my work is not so much regarded 

as our work. And if the sisters hold 
some of the offices and the brothers 
share in some of the necessary duties, 
the one does not feel degraded or the 
other out of their sphere. 

Now why does the average farming 
community need a Farmers’ Club? 

Perhaps, chiefly, for its social ad- 
vantages, and we use the word advan- 
tages advisedly. Unfortunately the time 
was when the scarcity of neighbors 
and the lack of roads made the farm- 
er’s life one of comparative isolation; 
but all that is past now, and it is a 
mistaken idea that the farmer of. to- 
day and his family belong to a-class 
that “toil from sun to sun, and then 
the work is never done.” It is a tray- 








esty upon good judgment if, with all 
the improved facilities for doing the 
work both on the farm and in the 


be se- 


cured for social life. And it is a fact, I 
venture the assertion, that the average 
farmer of to-day takes more time for 
recreation, allows himself more days 
off than the average lawyer, physician 
or merchant. It is not so much a 
question of time as of best use of it. 
Many a farmer who is “too busy” to 
attend the monthly meetings of the 
club thinks nothing of spending half 
a day each week at the nearest town, 
where, possibly, the influences and as- 
sociations are not of the most elevat- 
ing character; and for the ladies, be it 
said, it is a notable fact that where 
the Farmers’ Club flourishes personal 
gossip is at a discount. 

The Farmers’ Club is needed as a 
school of methods. Times are chang- 
ing, new processes are being developed. 
The clear brain and the steady hand 
are continually finding out a more ex- 
cellent way. What was profitable in 
the past will not pay now, and it is 
the part of wisdom to take counsel one 
of another. It is a tedious process as 
well as costly to learn all the lessons 
of life in the school of experience. 
Man is the heir of the ages. Why 
should he not profit by his inheritance? 
And where can he find a better me- 
dium for the exchange of his ideas 
than the club affords? Rightly im- 
proved every Farmers’ Club may be a 
university extension course in the 
science of agriculture. The Farmers’ 
Club is needed as a means of mental 
culture. In every well-regulated club 
a portion of the time is occupied with 
a literary program, consisting of read- 
ings, essays and recitations, interspers- 
ed with music. In the preparation and 
rendering of these exercises, taken up, 
perchance, only from a stern sense of 
duty, many a timid woman has made 
the discovery that she, too, has a tal- 
ent entrusted to her keeping, and has 
been encouraged to cultivate it. A 
gifted woman, an instructor in one of 
the Ohio colleges, said, not long since, 
“I have done my best work in the 
Farmers’ Club.” The parliamentary 
practice obtained, the confidence to 
rise and address the chair, perhaps 
making some simple motion, or talking 
briefly on the question of the day, has 
doubtless, in many instances been the 
stepping-stone to more ambitious un- 
dertakings. ‘ 

(Concluded next week.) 


FOUR NEW CLUBS. 


WATERLOO FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This club, which has been organized 
since New Year’s, met with Mr. and 
Mrs. Sutton, 1t Munith, Feb. 12th. An 
excellent paper was read by Mrs. E. 
MclIntee on “Farming and Farm Life.” 

The social feature of farmers’ clubs 
was emphasized. The old saying that 
any one can be a successful farmer is 
a fallacy. All are not gifted alike, 
and one who would make a good 
teacher might fail as a farmer. Young 
people should be led to see the bright 
side of farm life. In the discussion 
the following thoughts were brought 
out: No man is as independent as the 
farmer, if out of debt. “I always go 
to the young for enthusiasm and to 
the aged for wisdom.” Success de- 
pends on attention to business. It 
does us good to talk over our failures 
ond successes. To enjoy our work we 
must ve interested in it. 

The question box contained the fol- 
lowing questions and answers: “When 
is the best time to sow clover and 
timothy?” Much depends on the soil. 
On heavy soil it is best sown early on 
a light fall of snow, on light soil it is 
as Well, perhaps. sown later. ‘“‘The bet- 
ter way to feed grain, grcund or un- 
ground?” Several preferred feeding 
unground except for horses. ‘Postal 
savings banks, would they be a good 
thing?’ was answered in the aflirm- 
ative. Private banks are unsafe. 
Postal savings banks are as good as 
the government, and would encourage 
thrift. “How much will potatoes 
shrink during the winter?’ About one- 
rifth. 
We meet the second Saturday in 
March with Mr. Parks. 
Jackson Co. <A, W. SUMMER, Cor. Secy. 
CRYSTAL FARMERS’ CLUB. 
This club held a meeting with A. W. 
Welton. Was called to order by D. M. 
Shelley, president. The question “How 
best to destroy Canada thisties and 
cther noxious weeds?’ was discussed. 
It was thought a law should be passed 
against them. Other interesting ques- 
tions were discussed. Six new mem- 
bers were ..dded, and we hope to have 
a large club soon. Adjourned to meet 
at the town hall at Crystal the sec- 
ond Wednesday in March. 
MRS. L. M.. BECK, Cor. Sec. 


Montcalm Co. 
ANOTHER ONE IN SHIAWASSEB, 


A number of farmers with theit 








at Burns, Feb. 16th, to organize a 
farmers’ club. The following officers 
were elected: President, Mark Boice; 
vice-president, Mrs. James Goff; re- 
cording secretary, B. S. Fosket; corre- 
sponding secretary, James Goff. The 
meeting was well attended and en- 
thusiastic, and a bright future is ex- 
pected. Adjourned to feet March 9th, 
witL Mr. and Mrs. E. D. Wiltse. 

Shiawassee Co. JAMES GOFF, Cor. Sec. 

BLOOMER FARMERS’ CLUB, 

Our meetings are held the first Tues- 
day of each month, and have all been 
well attended. Have plenty of good 
local talent and are trying to work in 
those who are somewhat diffident. The 
subject of poultry was discussed at 
the February meeting. Mrs. F. Lewis 
gave us a history of how she cares for 
her flock of 200. Keeps them in separ- 
ate houses, feeds one warm meal each 
day, variety of food, plenty of warm 
drinking watev, good general care. 

Our membership is 43. Have had 
three meetings. Our average attend- 
ance has been 60. 


EARL W. JOHNSON, Cor. Sec. 
Montcalm Co. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 





SOUTH FULTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

February meeting held the 10th inst. 
at the home of Rose Ann Price, The 
majority of those present did not be- 
lieve in appropriating money for Farm- 
ers’ Institutes, and so voted on a test. 
In a paper on “Home and Its Sur- 
roundings,” Mrs. Grace Payne said: 
We should beautify our homes by set- 
ting out trees and shrubbery, having 
flowers and making home attractive 
for the children. Have more handy 
things in the kitchen than nice things 
in the parlor. Visit our fathers and 
mothers in their old age. 

Lewis Bentley followed with a paper 
on “Farm and Farm Culture.” We 
should sow sweet corn for milch cows. 
It will add one-fourth to the sweet- 
ness of the butter. Sow oats broad- 
cast. Never lost a seeding of clover 
when sown April lst. March 10th we 
meet with Mr. and Mrs. Emmett 
Payne. 

Gratiot Co. MRS. S. J. PAYNE, Cor. Sec. 

MILFORD FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Met at G. A. R. hall Feb. 2d. On 
the Farmers’ Institute question it was 
thought that the best thing was to do 
away with the appropriation and use 
more local talent. “Is the Present Era 
of Prosperity Sustained by the Facts?’ 
Those on the affirmative thought we 
were having genuine prosperity, due 
to a change in administration, Others 
had not been able to discover the pros- 
perity, for while prices in some cases 
were higher, in many others they were 
lower than before. Next meeting at 
same place on March 2d. 

Oekland Co. ALLIE I. McCOLL, Cor, Sec. 
SOUTH HENRIETTA FARMERS’ CLUB. 
A vote on the Institute question 

showed that the farmers were satis- 
fied with the appropriation but not 
with the management. W. W. Nichol 
said the county tax is the lowest, the 
State tax next and the township tax 
the highest. We should begin our re- 
ductions in the township. M. W. 
Crafts said the county expenses could 
be greatly lowered if the supervisors 
had control of the salaries and fees of 
county officers and the management of 
our courts. Stuart Peek thought the 
court should hold the attorneys more 
closely to their work and continue in 
session more hours per day. 

Farmers’ Mutual Fire Insurance 

Companies will be discussed at our 

next meeting at the home of Clinton 

Tanner on March 5th. 

Jackson Co, LETTIDB PALMER, Cor. Sec. 
WOODSTOCK FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Drake enter 
tained the February meeting. After 
a free and full discussion on State 
Farmers’ Institutes the following con- 
clusions were arrived at: Much in- 
formation is to be gained from institute 
workers but not enough to warrant a 
State appropriation for carrying on 
the work. However, if the appropria- 
tion is granted, let the money pay all 
the expense instead of asking the 
farmers to pay from $30 to $50 more 
to help along the work. 

MRS. J. H. TRUMBULL, Club Reporter. 


Lenawee Co. 
EAST CAMBRIDGE AND WEST FRANK- 


“ LIN FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Met at the home of J. Q. Osborne. 
‘Free Seed Distribution” got a 
decidedly black eye, every farmer pres- 
ent voting against the appropriation. 
Miss Helen Queal read an excellent 
paper on the folly of putting off our 
enjoyment of life too long for the sake 
of amassing property. We should en- 
joy books, music, society, as we go 
along life’s journey. Otherwise we 
soon lose the power of enjoying them. 


account of a journey down in “Ole 
Virginia,” describing the people, their 
modes of life, travel, and methods of 
transporting crops to market, etc. 

Meet at Hampton Hall March 12th, 
Lenawee Co, L. W. G., Cor. Sec. 

MILINGTON FARMERS’ CLUB 
held their second meeting at the home 
of B. F. Young, Feb. 10th. Twenty new 
members were added. A good pro- 
gram was carried out.- The Associa- 
tion question will be discussed at the 
March meeting, which will be held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. A, Findley. 
Tuscola Co. MRS. T. J. RICE, Sec. 

GREEN OAK FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Second meeting was held with Mr. 
and Mrs. 8. A. Smith, Feb. 17th, and 
was largely attended. L. Hunter 
favored State appropriations for 
Farmers’ Institutes. M. Vowles spoke 
in the negative. Mr. and Mrs, L, 
Stiles will entertain the next club 
March 17th, when “Farmers’ Mutual 
Fire Insurance Companies” will be dis- 
cussed. 

MRS. LEM POTTER, Cor. Sec. 
Livingston Co. 
UNION FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The institutes question was brought 
up in the form of a general discussion 
of the question, ‘Which do we derive 
the most benefit from, the county or 
the local institutes?’ D. D. Buell 
favored the county and John Mc- 
Causey the local. ‘The local institute 
was given the preference in the gen- 
eral discussion which followed. 
“Should Women Have the Right of 
Franchise?” was unanimously decided 
in the affirmative. Hon. BE. EB. Bost- 
wick in a most excellent paper con- 
tended that the government should 
grant belligerent rights to Cuba. His 
audience was in thorough sympathy 
with him. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, J. D. Studley; vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs. D. D. Buell and J. S. 
Dunks; secretary, Mary A. Dunks; 
treasurer, Mrs._A. E. Armstrong. 
Branch Co, MARY A. DUNKS, Cor. See. 

VASSAR FARMERS’ CLUB. __ 

Mr..and Mrs. Wm. Davis entertained 


tions for Farmers’ Institutes were 
unanimously favored. “The best breed 
of cattle for the average farmer” was 
presented by Mr. Davies. He prefer- 
red the red and roan Shorthorn, and 
spoke of the Jersey with great dis- 
favor. Others agreed with him, par- 
ticularly regarding the Jerseys. Mrs. 
Greene, in a paper on “Household 
Wastes,” said much time could be 
saved by compelling the head and 
hands to work together. Carefully 
systematize the work in the kitchen. 

All agreed that farm accounts should 
be carefully, though not elaborately 
kept. 

Tuscola Co. J. C. WHIDDEN, Cor. Sec. 
WIXOM FARMERS’ CLUB. 

We met February at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer Parker. There 
was a strong and determined opposi- 
tion to the appropriation of money for 
Farmers’ Institutes, and also to the 
present plan of management and dis- 
bursements of said fund. Strong argu- 
ments were presented on both sides, 
however. 

Other means of reducing taxation 
suggested were: Ceasing to publish the 
legislative manuals for free distribu- 
tion, which would save from $12,000 
to $15,000; also the printing of tons 
and tons of public matter that serves 
no purpose but to cumber the shelves 
of public and private offices; paying 
the members of the legislature from 
the Upper Peninsula five dollars per 
day, ete. 

The management of the institutes 
was severely criticised. A vote taken 
on the question showed a decided op- 


‘position to the whole business. 


It was decided to hold a joint meet- 
ing of the Wixom, Milford, Walled 
Lake and Utile Dulci Clubs at Wixom, 


March 9th. 

Oakland Co. D. GAGE, Cor. Sec. 

HIGHLAND AND 3 iy Sige FARMERS’ 
C ; 


Club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. S. T. Morse, Feb. 15th. After an 
entertaining program, Rev. E. E. Cast- 
er, of Milford, gave a most interesting 
talk on the “Voleano Vesuvius and the 
three buried cities at its base.” The 
question “The utility of the corn cutter 
and husker,” was opened by E. F. 
Wood. He did not concede the cutter 
to be a practical success, but thought it 
had come to stay. He thought it 
could be much improved. He spoke 
favorably of the husker and thought 
it cheaper, all things considered, than 
to husk by hand. The stalks were 
shredded, handled better, and with no 
waste, and kept well when husked 
dry. 

Several spoke on the subject and 
while some favored the machine, oth- 
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house some time cannot 


W. J. Hampton gave an interesting 
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Gaunt said the number of men needed 
to operate the machine would husk 
out as much, or possibly more, corn by 
pand, and that the extra cost for ma- 
chine, work and fuel would more than 
double the cost of husking, besides the 
worry and inconvenience caused by 
Jeaving the corn in the fields till nearly 
winter. H. D. DeGarmo said that the 
farmers put up their corn in too small 
shocks. He spoke well of the sled 
cutter. Did not think hand work 
cheaper. Advanced the idea, Why husk 
corn at all, except what is fed to 
horses and sheep? Next meeting with 
H. W. Nichols, March 19th. 
SYLVIA I, GAUNT, Cor 
Oakland Co. 
WESTERN WASHTENAW FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Officers elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Nelvin Cook; vice-president, 
Geo. W. Boynton; secretary, Frank 
Storms; corresponding secretary, Miss 
Amanda Spaulding. <A vote of thanks 
was given the retiring officers. Mr. 
and Mrs. BE. Spaulding entertain the 
next club on March 17th. 
‘Washtenaw Co. SECRETARY. 
HILLSDALE-LENAWEE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


met on Feb. 3d with Mr, and Mrs. O. 
Wescott. Mr. Harrington, speaking on 
the road question said: In former 
times good roads were made, but now 
the road scraper has come and the 
gravel roadbed has been covered up 
and spoiled with the mud from the 
roadsides. Speaking on “Free Rural 
Mail Delivery,’ Mrs. E. D. Noakes said 
if the farmers would make their wants 
known free rural delivery would be ob- 
tained. Mr. Harrington thought it not 
only practicable but profitable and 
just. The cities enjoy these advan- 
tages as the public expense and the 
farmers are equally entitled to its 
benefits. Farmers could then take 
daily papers and keep posted regarding 
prices of produce and live stock, and 
not be so completely at the mercy of 
unserupulous dealers. 

Hillsdale Co. ORIN O’'HARROW, Cor. Sec. 

CAMBRIDGE FARMERS CLUB. 

This club, organized eight years ago 
by a few farmers, twenty-six in num- 
ber, and now numbering 150 members, 
can give Mr. Wm. F. Raven of the 
Columbia Club credit for its~existence. 
We met for the February meeting with 
Mrs. Ellen White. It was ladies’ day, 
and three good papers were read and 
discussed. 

The following questions were then 
discussed: Is rape a profitable crop 
for.farmers to raise? Gilbert Parker 
thought, it good for lambs and sheep. 
Which does the most to pay the debts 
on the farm, man or woman? Answer- 
ed in favor of woman. Are house 
plants conducive to health? Yes. 

We held seven day meetings, four 
half-day meetings and one large asso- 
ciated picnic during the year. Next 
club at the home of Mr. and Miss 
Bridge. 

Lenawee Co, SAMUEL WHITE, Cor. Sec. 
MAPLE VALLEY FARMERS’ CLUB. 
Meeting of Feb. 8th at the heme of 

Chas. Palmer. Question discussed: 
Resolved, that fall plowing is more 
beneficial to all spring crops than 
spring plowing. Mr. Miles said that in 
his experience with fall plowing the 
weeds do not get such a start as with 
spring plowing. Mr. Palmer said it 
was not the time of plowing, but the 
man, that affects the weed crop. Mr. 
and Mrs. F. S. King were elected dele- 
gates to the State Round-up at Lan- 
sing. 

Montcalm Co. MRS. F. S. KING, Sec. 

MARION FARMERS’ CLUB. 

This was the annual meeting of the 
club. The secretary’s annual report 
showed a gain of nearly one hundred 
since one year ago. Death has taken 
from the club one of its fairest mem- 
bers, the only shadow that has fallen 
upon it during the year. The meet- 
ings have beea. well attended, good 
programs provided, and the close of 
the year finds the club in a thoroughly 
prosperous condition. The good this 
club has done in the community can 
scarcely pe estimated. That it has 
done good service both socially and fi- 
nancially, each member and each milk 
L:roduccr of the county can testify. 

L. K. Beach was elected president. 
The other officers were re-elected. Mr. 
and Mrs. 8. W. Dickerson entertain 
the club in March. 


L. I. BROMLEY, Cor. Sec. 
Livingston Co. 


MERIDIAN FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The club held a large meeting with 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Morrison, Feb. 11th. 
Mrs. E. Swarthout read 4a very inter- 
esting essay on “The Value of Envir- 
onment.” Man is a bundle of habits. 
He rises or falls accordingly as he fol- 
lows good or bad impulses. Character 
makes character. Purity begets purity. 
None but the best companionship 
should be selected. 


Sec, 





In a paper by Daniel Lewis, on 


“How to Conduct Farmers’ Institutes,” 
he said: The chief object of the insti- 
tute is to exchange ideas. We need 
more farmers who can think and sift 
for themselves. Use home talent sup- 
plemented by good practical farmers. 
Diversify the topics. Have some col- 
lege men. 

F. M. Whelan of Vernon then ad- 
dressed the audience on “Needed Leg- 
islative Reforms.’ Reason farmers 
are not a greater power is that they 
are too apt to act as a negative force. 
They seem to know better what they 
don’t want than what they do want. 
Laws to be enforced must be backed 
by public sentiment. Many reforms 
may be brought about through the in- 
fluence of our farmers’ organizations. 

J. Bronson said: As a rule there are 
too many legislative attendants; too 
much expense; too much legislation 
asked; too many changes made. 

E. J. Cook said: We know but little 
of the influences brought to bear upon 
these men, therefore we are not al- 
ways capable of judging their acts. 

E. De Camp read a paper on “Farm- 
ing.” The three fundamental prin- 
ciples of success are, industry, perse- 
verance and economy. President E. J. 
Cook of the State Association gave a 
profitable talk on the general care and 
management of stock in the winter. 
Feed for profit in dollars and cents. 
Use the silo. Corn is the nearest to 
a balanced ration of any one food. 

We meet March 11th with Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Woodworth. 

. MRS. J. B. MORRISON, Cor. Sec. 
Shiawassee Co. 

RICHMOND AND RILEY FARMERS’ CLUB. 

Our February meeting was like a 
farmers’ institute. We had a program 
for the ladies’ meeting on the authors, 
John G. Saxe and Will M. Carleton. 
A prominent feature of the club was 
that one member proposed over a hun- 
dred names,. ninety-seven of whom 
joined, making a membership of 175. 
Are we not the banner club for increas- 
ing membership in one day? The peo- 
ple here are getting waked up to the 
fact that farmers’ clubs may be a 
pleasure and of much profit to them. 
St. Clair Co. A MEMBER. 

WEBSTER FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The few who talked upon the ques- 
tion thought the institutes a good 
thing for the farmers, but did not ap- 
prove of the way the money is raised. 


It was resolved, That it is the sense 


of this club that the State Farmers’ 
Institutes as now conducted, are a 
failure, and that we ask that no fur- 
ther money be appropriated for the 
purpose of defraying expenses for the 
institutes as at present conducted. 
MRS. T. SEAMARK, Cor. Sec. 
Oakland Co. 
LENOX AND CHESTERFIELD FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 


The club met at the home of Wm. 
D. Parker Jan. 28th. It was one of the 
most interesting meetings held in re- 
cent years. “Methods of Conducting 
Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Compan- 
ies” was the topic of discussion. Jacob 
S. Crawford asked if it were not bet- 
ter to raise a sufficient amount of mon- 
ey at the beginning of the year to meet 
anticipated losses than it would be to 
compel those who sustained losses to 
wait until an assessment was made, or 
to hire the money to meet the loss? 
He was in favor of raising the money 
in advance. Mr. Russell argued in like 
manner, also that it would add ma- 
terially to the financial standing and 
strength of any company adopting this 
plan. Mr. Potts said it was better not 
to raise money till it was needed; that 
it was preferable for every member to 
keep his money in his own pocket till 
wanted rather than in the hands of 
agents of a corporation, also as a mat- 
ter of economy in the saving of inter- 
est. Benton Bates said he would like 
to see a plan devised by which insur- 
ance companies, through their agents, 
would be more diligent in ascertain- 
ing the cause of fires, in view of the 
fact that there are some of a suspicious 
character. 

Subject for next meeting, “Dairying, 
the kind of cows and how fed to obtain 
the best results,” at home of Edgar 


Simmons on Feb. 25th. 
Macomb Co. WARREN PARKER, Reporter. 








Cancer is Curable without surgery. 
Testimony furnished of many reliable Pe 
sons cured. Book of information, free. 
Address Dr. C. WEBER, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








FOR 30 DAYS MORE YOU CAN TRY IT FOR 25 CENTS. 





Cured 0 


f Rheumatism. 


CANNOT FIND WORDS ENOUGH TO PRAISE YOUR 


ommeco:, WONDERFUL REMEDY “5 DROPS” 


Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., Chicago. Gentlemen:—I thought that I would write you a statement and 


tell you how I have got along since I have used your ‘ 
more, thanks to your wonderful remedy. 


‘5 DROPS.” 
It has accomp'ished more good from the sample bottl 
and the dollar bottle than the thirty dollars’ worth of medicine I have used of Scher manufactures. - 4 


I must say that I am entirely well once 
I tried 


all kinds of medicine I saw adverwised for Rheumatism but could not get any relief from the 
8,” 


dreadful suffering until I got a sample bettie ef your °5 DROP: 


and after taking the same 


for a few days I began to have less of those severe pains racking through my body. After I got tee samp! 

bottle most used up I cou'd begin to rest some every night; after I had on aioes half the ediar bottle 
then all my pains left me Oh! what a comfort it was! when I could sleep again at night without any 
more suffering. I am sothankful to you and your “5 DROP3” that I cannot find words enough in praise of 
your wonderful remedy for the cure of Rheumatism, and I can safely recommend it to all suffer- 
ing humanity and say that they cannot purchase any better medicine than ‘5 DROPS” for all their 


ills. Thanking you, gentlemen, for all your kindness. 


I remain forever your friend, 
R. M. LIFE,.Porterfield, Wis., Feb. 10 1898. 


SUFFERED THE TORTURES OF THE DAMNED. 


President Swanson Rheumatic Cure Co., Chicago. 


My Dear Sir:—After suffering the tortures of the 


damned for a long time from an attack of Rheumatism, I wish tosay that.your Rheumatic Cure ‘5 DROPS” 
has cured me of all my troubles, which were all caused by one complaiat—Rheumatism. I had 


Heart Trouble, Piles, Bladder Trouble and Constipation. 


I would not take 8500 and do without the reme- 


dies even if it only cured the catarrh for me, which it has done. Therefore I willingly take the ncy fo 
the sale of your medicines, for they are a boon to mankind. Gratefally soma or 


W. DENNIS, 120 Normal Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Feb. 8, 1898. 


J. 
“5 DROPS” cures Rheumatism, Sciatica, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Backache, Asthma, Hay 


Fever, Catarrh, Slee 








Nervous and 


euralgic Headaches, Earache, 


foothache, Heart Weakness, Croup, Swelling. La Grippe, Malaria, Creeping Numbness. 
FOR THIRTY DAYS LONGE oenable sufferers to give “5 DROPS” at least a trial, we will senda 
sample bottle, prepaid by mail. for 25 cents. A sample bottle will con- 


vince you. Also, large bottles (300 doses) $1.00, 3 bottles for $2.50. Not sold by druggists, only b d 
agents. — wanted in new territory. Write us to-day. stata mad 
WANSON RHEUMATIC CURE CO., 167-169 Deesbern St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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3 WE SELL DIRECT TO FARMERS. 
ARMERS BF Wise, DEAL wi : 
You Save Salesman’ ‘S p An Ae of pe t's Profit. —_—w 
Analysis. Phos. Acid, Ammonia, Actual Potash, 
Per cen’ Per cent. Per cent. 

Pure Raw Bone Meal..................... 22 to 25 WG. +. cassdasnsees $22.00 per ton 
Four Fold Fertilizer... 9to10 2 to3 16.00 ‘ 
Smoky City = ie 8 to 10 14g to 21; 134 to 2% Ig.00 “ 
Big Bonanza se 9 to 10 2% to 392 4 tod 20.00 ‘ 
Potato Special A i 9 to 10 3% to 444 6 to7 23.00 “ 
Tobacco Special ‘ 3 11 to 12 3° to4 4 tod 2I.oco * 





Bone and Meat...........0... 13 to 15 ae See 18.00 nas 
$ For samples and pamphlet, write WALKER STRATMAN & CO, Herr’s Istand, Pittsburg P>, 
aaa eaAaAAsAARADAAADRAADAnAdamn eon” 





forthe BERRY CROWER. 


We supply the best plants of the best varieties. 
It’s our specialty, we do only that. Strawberries, 
Raspberries, Blackberries. Currants, Gooseberries, 
etc. Write for prices and circulars free. 

R. J. STAHELIN, Box 6, Bridgman, Mich. 


F. & s SPRINGFIELD, N. J. 

New Fruits andrare Ornamentals. Shade trees, 
Shrubbery, Private, Specialties. 100,000 Peach 
at lowest prices. Catalogue free. Agents wanted. 


Tested Seed Potatoes. 


Carman No. 1 and No. 3, Banner, New Livingston, 
Ex Early Ohio’s, etc Write us at once for prices on 
what you want. W. EH. 1MHS, Vermontville, Mich. 

Seed Potato Specialist, 

CHOICE SEED POTATOES 3), .crcr Loy 

the bushel, bbl. 

or car load, including the best new and standard 
varieties. Prices low.. Write for catalogue. 

THE C. C. BRAWLEY SEED & IMPLE- 
MENT CO., New Madison, O. 














. | For marking grain bags, farm tools, 

Complete Sten ete. Satisfaction guaranteed. 5c. 
ciling Outfit | silver or stamps. NATIONAL 
—_—______| STENCIL Co., Lansing,Mich. 


We make Steel Wheels to fit any 
size and width tire. Staggard and 
Straight Spoke. Will not rot or dry 
out. We also manufacture Steel 
Handy Wagons. Catalogue free. 


Havana Metal Wheel Co., Havana, Ill. 


DON’T WASTE Grain} 


] or money sowing byhandor =~ .\.\\\ § 
with cheapimitationsofthe ~ WS 


CAHOON one 
tome 
Broadcast : 


SEED SOWER 


which is the most 
economical, aecurate, 
durable and rapid 
hand seed sower 3 
made. Acknowledged § 7 4 
standardofthe world % 

for past 380 years. 
“Get the Best.” If 
your dealer will not 
supply you write to us, 


Cireulars Free. 
GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N, 










































=e Beaeaaaney 
$ QD & for this TOPs 
BUGGY and a5 
SINGLE HARNESS: 
ei) New 88-page catalogue shows overs 
She 500 new styles & our reduced iprtoces 
Cart $8.25, Surry $50, Phae+ 
> ton #53. Road Wagons an 
¢ Wagons. An excellent line of single an 
arness, also Bicycles. $14 and up, our 833% 





Sprin 
gdouble 
sWheel, guaranteed highest grade and best made. wes 

ave all styles to select from. Send for Free catalog.g 
SW ARVIN CO, M648. Clinton St. Chic ‘Th, 1 


TRUTH ABOUT BEES 


and all about the production, handling 
and marketing of honey as taught in 
Gleanings in Hee Culture. 
It is a handsomely illustrated magazine devoted to 
ghe Apiary in its entirety. Sample copy and Book 
on Bee Culture and Book on Bee Supplies, sent FREE to 











all who mention the name of this paper when writing. 
THE A. |. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


LANT BOXES $2.25 
For HOT-BED USE 1000. 


4-inch cube, 444-inch cube, or 5-inch cube. 


BERRY CRATES 
and GRAPE BASKETS. 


Write for price list. Address 
COLBY-HINKLEY CO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


LUMBER 


to sell direct to the Farmer or Contractor. 


Long Barn Timbers, Barn Siding, Flooring, 
Ceiling, Siding, Lath and Shingles, 


Write for prices. 
C. S. BLISS & CO., Saginaw Mich. 
A HOME 


PA AMONEY MAKER, ex HOME se 
< The NEW GRAPHOPHONE TALKING MA. 
7 CHINES DOWN TO $10.00, All the latest 

ow Masie, Songs, Speeches or your own voice. 

io CompleteOutfits, consisting ofMachine with 

—— ss automatiespring motor which rans 2 


aq records with one winding. Hearing 











fg Tubes, Concert Horn, 12 Musical or 
Talking Records, large size Show Bills, 


B Admission Tickets, Ete., for 

An opportunity to make BI 
EASY by public entertainmentss Just 
” the thing for Church and Sunday 
school entertainments. Anyone can operate them. Send 
for Free Catalogue of Graphophones, Records, ete. Or by send- 
ing ONE DOLLAR we will send the outfit by express C.0. D. 
subject to examination, balance payable when received. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (ine.) CHICACO, ILL 

(Sears, buck & Co. are thoroughly reliable. —Editor.} 











Correspondence invit- 
ed. No charge for ad- 
vice as to curability. 
P. Harold Hayes, M.D. 
Baffalo, N. Y¥. 









CURED TO STAY CURED 











THE SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St.Louis & all points West. 


Home-seekers and California tourists write 
R. G. BUTLER, D. F. & P. A., 
9 Fort St. West, (Hammond Building.) 








Ga TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot, foot of Brush 8t. City office, 84 Wood 
waad Ave. Telephone 39. 





EAST VIA PORT HURON 

am | Mt.Clemens, Pt.Huron & North | t 9 
+10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal & Portland | t 9: 
t 1:10 pm | Mt.Clemens,Pt. Huren & North 
Mentreal, New York, etc...... 
8t.Clair,Romeo and Pt. Huren 
Buffalo, Toronto and New York 


EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
Toronto,Buffalo and New York 


t 6:40 pm | London and Int. Stations...... 
wees +... | London and Int. Stations...... 


DETROIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 
Saginaw,G. Haven&Milwaukee 
Pontac and int. stations...... 
Rapids, Mil cago | t 

Saginaw, Lansing & G. Rapids | t11:50am 
Pontiac & intermediate stat’ns 

si Battle Creek & Chica. 
Grand Rapids, Grand Haven. 
tDaily exceptSunday. * 











*12 noon * 1:50pm 


t5 
9 
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Witt Standing Timber 


an in: 
grub in 14 Pp Makesa 


Clean Sweep of 


a Sitting. Awan, a boy anda horse can 
You can not longer afford = pay taxes on un 


terms an: product! ve ti concerning our j, aa ch. 
to ee 


or 
te it. No heavy chains or rods to handle. 

ve timber land. Tilustrated 
St. 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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# Would it take to work 20 acres of corn ina day? How many dollars would the hoeing cost? A big boy anda $e 
#2 horse can weed and cultivate 20 acres of almost any crop in a day with the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Culti- 2 
Mz vator. The greatest labor—time—money saving farm implement of the century. ae 
al ‘I consider the Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator a God-send to “The Success Anti-clog Weeder and Cultivator does its work to perfec> e 
Sit the farmers. This year I cultivated eighty acres of land in corn, peanuts, soja | tion. I think it is the most perfect agricultural machine I ever used. I raised [i 
-s9 beans and black peas. I went over this whole crop every four days, thereby | six acres of corn last year, and I unhesitatingly say that it saved me more —% 
prs nipping in the bud all the grass and weeds that were continually starting, and | than its cost in the cultivation of this crop alone. Two of my neighbors,to 
Es «=-keeping the crop in excellent on es Sates all the time. On my peanut | whom I loaned mine, have asked me to order weeders forthem. IamsureI Big 
sie crop alone it saved its cost in labor he Success Weeder and Cultivator isa | can sell a good many of them. / did no hand hocing on my corn last season, aiS 
ERa labor saver and a yield increaser. It is the best thing I ever saw for putting in | and my neighbors remarked on the entire absence of weeds from my corn He 
He clover seed. I find many uses for it, and do not think a farmer can work to | fields. Hand hoeing is the hardest and most expensive part of cultivation.” iq 
Be “ ann we ‘essenal oes WEsT NORTHFIELD, MASs., January 11, 1898. E. S. CORSE. ie 
35 — a2 
a a wa NTI. ind 
2g Ws Ps 
= > . CLOG all : 
fe Applied for. £2 Be 
ae is the only weeder made with flat teeth—twice as flexible, durable and effective as round teeth. 2 
Eps Liberal inducements to farmers and others to sell the Success Weeder. Lid Si 
Bia 2's 
zs @@ The first order from your town will secure special price and agency. = 
Ets Sibteeescane, Write for full information; be sure to give name of county. 9M 
2's a5 
Syn he 
a5 D.Y. HALLOCK & SON, Box S806,YORK, PA. &% 
: 15 42>" SS SDI, I EE SEC Se te ee eter ale Sb2N TAS AQIGEOIDAAISARISPRICIQISAAIS SAID, USER ZERNENQNS QI 4215 QS ites 
6 Betas a Be ah RL Aa Le Tasty A ee Fe Tread eh etek Fede det ch ab eh fe Thed Fe The eh Lede de heh body ek Je Thad de dhek Pet ed Lethal Level Fee let tk edt ak Pete lethal loll hal fr eads seas arava eas ETL GA LOR eT eth EN 

















Z&HUBER 
Re |S 














Winner in all practical tests at World's Fair. All 
izes, both simpleand compound. Ask for Catalog. 


‘HE HUBER MFG. CO., Box G, Marion, Ohio. 


LET THE WIND BLOW a vou sow 








1 - m ~ = a 2 
16 ru vt a “<a ° 
forit will drop the seed evenly 
hia SEEDER, x8 TET 
rite for ogue. 
SEEDER & 


HAMMOCK CHAIR CO., 6 Depot St. Homer, Mich. 


RUMELY 
ENGINES 


Saw Mille, ete. Eachis the Sons of ite kind for 
the purpose. More about them in our descriptive 
“RUMELY NT FREE, Write for it to-day. 

S, RUM Y CO., 2 LA PORT! =, IND. 


<—/mil Death Wwoigh arises... 








the Farmer at Dealer’s Prices 
16-in. Sulky Plows. 825. 16-in. 8. B. 
Hing Coulter, extra, $1.50. 
64-T. Lever Harrow, 87.60. Mowers. 
$29.40, Riding Gang’ Plows, 835. 12-16 
Disc Harrow, 816. a Rakes, $11.65. 
3in. Wagon, 39. Buggies, Harness, 
Sewing achines, Cider Mills, $12.74; 
Corn Sheller, %; 8 Hoe Drill, #29 40: 6 
a> Hoe Drill, $10.75. and 1000 other things 
~ atone-halfdealer’s prices. Catalog free 

Ape, Hapgood Plow ('o,, Box 467, Alton, Ill. 
The only Plow Factory in the U. 8. selling direct to the consumer. 


How’s You 
R oof ——__—.._ Use Sykes “Old Style” 


i ocummitieaeen, made in a var- IRON ROOFING. 
iety of styles, is easily put on and is foaplived and 
some. Falling sparkscan’t fire it/ha mt break 
it _ the wind ooh *t blow - ~ Roofs that — been 
on 25 years are yet. nd for oe and prices. 
Sykes Iron and Steel Roofing Co. Niles, 0. and Chicago, Ll. Ill. 


ee sain -GLASS POTATO PLANTER 













You may 
need a new 
one this 


Spring. 
Avoid mistakes and secure the 
very best thing of the kind made. 





that YOU can afford -to buy it. 
that if you plant an acre a year you 
cannot afford to do without it. 
For circular write to Schofield & Co., Freeport, Il. 


The Best General Purpose Grain ‘and Fertilizer Drill, 


“ELE: OW EG O. 


Simple, Accurate, Durable. 
Easy to Adjust, 
Easy for the Team. 


FORCE FEED FOR GRAIN, GRASS 
SEED AND FERTILIZERS. 


Fertilizer Distributors are Galvan- 
ized—will not clog or corrode. 
Full descriptian sent on application, 


THE CHNDION WAGON GO., Owego, Tioga 60., N.Y. 


If interested in Farm Wagons send | Wagon Catalogue. 




















DOES THE WORK OF TEN MEN 


and does it much better. We make the only complete line of potato machinery in the world. 













The Aspinwall | The Aspinwall 
Planters, Seed Planterszs: 
Cutters, also —~ Corn, Beans 
Senne Tar Sew 5 distributes Fertilizer 

istrl 
Sprayers, “ere in any “desired quantity 




















The money in growing potatoes is made in reducing the cost of production. The Aspinwall 
line of machinery saves all hand labor. Writefor free catalogue and “Potato Gossip.” 


ASPINWALL MFG. GO., 36 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich. 
0OO0000O 


Ours is the Most Complete 
Flower ASS 
Department Nursery and Vegetable Seeds 2AM 
to reet rees at iow 
in the U. Ss. | rates, We publish one of the leading Seed, Plant 
land Tree Catalogues issued, which will be mailed 
free. Send for it now, it will save you money. Try us, can refer you to cus- 


tomers in every state and territory inthe Union. Forty-three years of square 
aerop. | has made us patronsand friends far and near. Have hundreds of car- 


“FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, PLANTS. 


We send by mail postpaid, Seeds,Bulbs,Plants,Roses,Small Trees, Etec. Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed; larger by express or freight. 44th year. 32 greenhouses. 1000 acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., Box 555, Painesville, O. 
















Can supply 
all your 
wants from 




















but have sold direct to the con- 
sumer for 25 years as whole- 

sale prices, ising, Ben the 
dealer’ 's profits. Ship any- 


where for examination. A... ie = 


Everything warranted. 
ed mee to ae 7 Keats = = ; 
¥, DAS ee MT\> 
QA <A 


‘op to $7 
_ Surreys, $50 to $125. Carria- 
S ges, 
No. 71. Surrey Fi larness. Etige, $16.00. Wagons. Send for large, free No. 606Surrey. Price, with curtains, lamps, sun- 




























0. 
ns, Wagon 
As good as sells Catalogue of all our styles. shade, apron and fenders, $60. As good as sells for $90. 
ELKHART ical AND HARNESS MFG. 00. W. B. PRATT, Sec’y, ELKHART, IND. 





rus FARQUHAR 





Medel and Highest Award at the oy ary el : 


SAW MILL & ENGINE 


yan, Standard A) 

ama FARQUHAR SEPARATOR 
Sannesy CAPACITY.’ 
wastes no greit. “\teans reed 7 
for market. Send for catalogues. 










ab hoa 









to do sy work and 
lots of it, if he has 
a Hench & 


y 
B 
‘6 
r=¥ 


TOOTH ae 
wHEEL HARROW 
Write for our new illustrated catalog and find — 
out al] about the best harrows, cultivators, corn 
planters, grain drills, etc. Mailed free. 
HENCH & DROMCOLD, York, Pa. 4 


i> Planters nie, Seders, 


Plants corn, peas, beans, onions & all kin 
garden seeds; 12 acres a day; it’s alabon 
saver. Our Check Row Corn Planter 
drops in hills or drills, best made. 

5. planter, 5Be. Bro'd+ 
cast Seeder, @1. 25. WagonBox Seed, 
er#%. Most complete line of seeders 
FS _attachment extra. Nar ilis and planters ever offered. Tha 
of 30 years. result of 30 years. Also Plows, Harrows, Rollers andj 


poe af eee 17 00, Hes 8 Oy se Se oe ease 
Scotch Diamond Harrow. 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Cuts eleven feet wide with one stroke. Does more 
work than three strokes witha any other harrow 
made in any kind of soil. Address; 


THOS. TIPLING, Yrise' Street, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


qq LOP BUGGY FOR invent 


> Road Wagons, $1 
rn - BIS TS i Dr» Surreys, eas. fo" fo." Youd u don't" -_ “for 
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S them until 
LA Ln > A in ares, Maraets : 
and Saddies in our Free V 
SEARS ROEBSUOCK & & CO. (Inc.) GHICAGO,ILL 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. & Co. 














